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THE STRANGER IN TENNESSEE. 


In the simplicity of his mind he thought he would go 
to Tennessee for quail shooting. A friend suggested that 
it would be well to look up the license law. Recourse was 
had to the Game Laws in Brief. This is what he found: 

Any person who is a non-resident and who desires to hunt in 
this State shall first procure a license, for which he shall pay the 
same fee as a resident of Tennessee is subject to in the State 
of said non-resident, 

Being a resident of New York, he turned to the New 
York law to find what might be required of a resident cf 
Tennessee before shooting in New York. This is what he 
found: 

Nor shall any non-resident not the owner of real estate in this 
State and against whose real estate there are no delinquent taxes, 
take fish by spearing in this State except on a like license if there 
is any discrimination by requiring a license or otherwise in the 
State or country where such non-resident resides against residents 
of New York in taking fish in such State or country. Game shall 
not be taken by any such non-resident except pursuant to a license 
issued on payment of a fee not less in amount than the fee, if 
any, required oi a resident of New York for taking game in the 
State or country where such non-resident resides, and if there be 
none, then on payment of such fee as the Commission shall pre- 
scribe. 

Which made him think. The more he thought the more 
in doubt was he; and he has appealed for advice. 

It is clear that a non-resident must pay a license fee 
for shooting in Tennessee, but what shall be the amount 
of the fee to be paid by a New York visitor is a subject 
oi speculation. Tennessee exacts a sum equivalent to the 
fee charged by New York. New York demands a sum 
equal to that asked by Tennessee. Each is equal to, deter- 
mined by and based upon the other. If one were known 
the other would be known. The visiting shooter may 
make choice of the one he thinks most readily to be found 
out, and find it out; or he may simply quote the two laws 
to the game warden of Tennessee and compel that func 
tionary to do the thinking and solve the problem. 


ALASKA INDIANS AND THE GAME. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories visited Alaska last summer to investigate the con- 
ditions existing there. The committee consisted of Sena- 
tors Dilingham, Burnham, Nelson, and Patterson. A re- 
port has been submitted, which in its financial summary 
shows that during the period since the acquisition of 
Alaska by the United States the Government receipts have 
exceeded the expenditures by nearly $1,000,000. From the 
1902 output of canned salmon, 2,631,320 cases, valued at 
$8,000,000, the Government’s revenue was in excess of 
$100,000. The committee recommends that Government 
salmon hatcheries be established, to be conducted at the 
cxpense of the canning establishments, each one being 
assessed in proportion to its output. 

With respect to the Alaskan game law and its relation 
to the Indians the report says: 

“Hunters by nature and habit, and able and willing 
before the influx of the whites to care for themselves, 
they are, through the game laws, wholly deprived of their 
chief means of maintenance. Why they should be de- 
prived of their immemorial right to hunt at will passes the 
cemprehension of the committee. The first measure for 
the relief of the natives, particularly the Eskimos and 
Aleuts, should be the absolute repeal of the game laws 
i so far as their provisions prohibit hunting and trap- 
ping by aborigines and natives, and the sale of skins so 
taken. The deplorable condition of these classes is such 
as to demand other and further relief at the hands of 
Congress. 

“The business of Alaska is carried on by citizens of the 
United States. It is claimed by them to now be a ‘white 
man’s country.’ To all intents and purposes, such is the 
fact. In every contest for gain, the white has been the 
gainer. Poverty, extreme and pitiful, prevails among the 
natives, and develops their tendency to disease. Death 
1s ever present at their doors. Justice and humanity alike 
demand legislation for their relief.” 

With all that is here said of the duty of the American 
people to make provision for the present sustenance and 
Permanent support of the unhappy natives, every right 
minded person must most heartily agree. That hardships 
are caused by the game law, which could be alleviated by 
the repeal of the law, is yet to be shown. As we have on 
a previous occasion pointed out, the Alaska game law does 
Indians are specifically exempted from the provisions of 
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the act. The game law of Alaska was designed to meet 
the new conditions which have been brought about by the 
settling of the country wit whites, and to call a halt in 
the destruction of game, which destruction, without some 
such wholesome check could have no other result than the 
speedy extermination of species. The step thus taken was 
in every way most necessary and most wise. The in- 
terests of the Indians, so far as hunting was concerned, 
were intelligently and carefully observed and assured. 
The expedients which Corgress may now adopt for the 
relief of the natives must be found in some other measure 
than a repeal of the Alaska game law. 


GOOD ROADS. 


Tue Brownlow Bill now pending in Congress has for 
its theme the appropriation of $24,000,000 to be applied to 
the building of good wagon roads throughout the United 
States by the National Government. It was introduced 
by Hon. Walter P. Brownlow, of Tennesse, and Hon. 
Jacob H. Gallinger, of New Hampshire. The arguments 
advanced in its favor are so cogent that to read them 
forces one to concede their soundness. 

The bill provides that the appropriation be available at 
the rate of $8,000,000 a «year, apportioned to each Staie 
according to the relative number of inhabitants, excepting 
that those States whose population is less. than 700,000 
shall not receive less than $250,000. The bill further pro- 
vides that each State, coun:y,-or town, to be a beneficiary 
of this contemplated national appropriation, must add: an 
amount equal to the amount received, thus the total ‘of 
the good wagon roads fund, as provided for in the Brown- 
low Bill, would be $48,000,900. 

This bill comes up for Congressional action in the neat 
future. It is directly and materially of important inter- 
est to every resident of the United States, but it is spe- 
cially important to every dweller in the country dis- 
tricts. The sponsors of the Brownlow Bill adjure all citi- 
zens to write to their Congressmen and Senators, urging 
them earnestly to vote for it, and.to use their influence 
with their fellow members of Congress to make it law- 

As to the constitutional powers of the Government ir 
relation to the purposes of the Brownlow Bill, the framer 
of it cites that the National Government appropriates 
akhout $30,000,000 a year for rivers and harbors: that it 
gives towns and cities great public buildings such as post- 
offices, court houses, etc.: that it gives manufacturers 
protection by the tariff; that it justly gives veterans and 
their families about $140,co00,000; that it has ‘loaned its 
credit to private individuals to build railways, and given 
them grants of millions of acres of land. 

Concerning the economic advantages of good wagon 
roads, Mr. Brownlow presents the following illustration 
of the wide differences between good and bad roads. Tak- 
ing $1.25 as a basis, he avers that it will pay for hauling 
one ton 5 miles on a common road, 12% to 15 miles on 
a well made stone road, 25 miles on a trolley road, 250 
miles on a steam railroad, and 1,000 miles on a steamship. 
He further presents for consideration that on a good 
wagon road the farmer can haul his produce to market 
and the necessary supplies to his home the year round; 
that he can haul twice as much and in less time, thus in 
a way obtaining a better price; that a saving on the wear 
uf wagons, team, and temper is effected; that a farm 
contiguous to a good road has a much greater monetary 
value than if contiguous to a poor road, and that in short 
the facilities for rapid transit in the country are as neces- 
sary as they are in the city. He maintains that the benefits 
conferred by the trolley roads in the cities are equally to 
be conferred on the farmer by good wagon roads which 
insure rapid transit for the farmer and his produce. 

It is further urged that foreign governments have ap- 
propriated large sums for the building and maintenance 
of good roads, notably France, which has 23,603 miles of 
wagon roads made and (‘aintained at the government’s 
expense; that Italy ha\ 5,000 miles under similar 
conditions. 

However, it should not be\ignored that, to keep a good 
road good, the narrow wagin tires so common on all 
wagons light and heavy in the United States would need 
to be abolished. We think tha in France and Italy the 
regulations strictly enjoin that) wide tires shall be used 
on heavy traffic wagons. But it any event, the matter of 
good roads is directly related fo national commerce and 
prosperity, 
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MACKENZIE’S WHITE BUFFALO. 


In the year 1801 Alexander Mackenzie published his 
remarkable “Voyages from Montreal,” and revealed to the 
world a vast amount of new information as to what ex- 
isted in the interior of northwestern America. He gave 
a detailed account of his long and arduous voyage from 
the Lake of the Hills, or Athabasca Lake, down the great 
river through Great Slave Lake to the frozen ocean, and 
ef his subsequent journey up Peace River across the 
Rocky Mountains, through what is now central British 
Columbia to the Pacific Ocean north of Vancouver 


. Island. 


The record is one of infinite toil, requiring unfaltering 
cetermination and splendid hardihood, for the journey 
was through unknown wastes among unknown people to 
an unknown sea, and the man who accomplished it gave 
tc one of the greatest streams of the continent his undy- 
ing name. The account of his journey is to-day almost 
as interesting reading as a hundred years ago, and it 
abounds in curious and fascinating statements 

One of them possesses especial interest, as showing how 
easy it is to be misled by statements made in perfect good 
faith, and well exemplifies the human characteristics of 
comparing unknown objects which are described to us 
with objects which we know well, even though this com- 
parison may, in fact, be altogether erroneous and mis- 
leading. 

In Mackenzie’s account of his descent of the river which 
has since borne his name, he speaks of a range of moun- 
teins-seen to the west, concerning which he was told that 
bears were there abundant, and also small white buffalo. 
Again he‘says that certain of the natives said that they 
had never been beyond these mountains, to which, how- 
ever, it was their custom to go to hunt the small white 
buffalo which were abundant there. In other places in his 
narrative these small white buffalo are mentioned. 

Many of the natives whom he met on this river, had 
never before seen a white man. They were still using 
knives and other cutting implements made of stone, and 
some of them seemed to ¢are very little about iron, though 
expressing. the greatest admiration and desire for the 
beads which Mackenzie had taken along for trade. 

Mackenzie could not speak the tongue used by these 
natives, but he had with him an interpreter who was of 
the linguistic stock to which they belonged, and wh> 
could speak besides the Cree language. Mackenzie talked 
in Cree with the interpreter, who then turned the Cree 
into Chipewyan. This interpreter was familiar enough 
with buffalo, but since he came from the lower country we 
may. feel sure that he knew nothing of the mountains or 
of the animals inhabiting them, and when the small white 
buffalo were spoken of by their Chipewyan name, we may 
feel quite certain also that he did not know what the ani- 
mals were, and that it. was necessary for the Indians 
te describe these white buffalo to him. What would they 
have said? They would have told of an animal covered 
with long shaggy hair, especially on the front part of 
the body, with long hair on the fore legs down to the 
knees, with a beard, with a hump on its back, holding 
its head low, and with black horns. In other words, an 
animal which, except for its size and color, would be 
described in terms that would exactly fit the buffalo. Of 
course,*if the detail of the horns or the tail had been in 
quired about, it. would at once have appeared that these 
were not buffalo; but omitting particular inquiry as to 
these parts it is not strange that the interpreter told the 
explorer that there were white buffalo in these mountains, 
and that the explorer believed it. 

The naturalist of that day, if asked what these white 
buffalo were, could not have replied; for at that date the 
white antelope goat of the Rocky Mountains had not 
been described. Yet this is unquestionably what the 
Indians referred to, for even at the. present day the moun- 
tains in question are said to abound, as they did then, in 
bears and white goats. 


THE intensely cold weather and the conditions of snow 
and ice sheet which prevail over a large territory mean 
extreme hardship for the wild creatures of field and 
wood. The quail wil! take care of themselves if they have 
a sufficient food supply. Persons ‘who are interested ir 
the preservation of the birds and who have opportunity to 
put out food for them, can do nothing more efficient than 
this to assure the well being of the game. 
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In Old Virginia. 


XV.—In the Field, 


THE small boy made good in the matter of prom- 
ised kicks, and there was early rising on my side of 
the house next morning. 

I heard two or three shots fired in the yard while 
dressing, and questioned the boy, who came in to 
build the fire, about it. “Dot Marse Gawge,” he ex- 
plained. “He shootin’ at robins an’ Billy whickahs 
wid you’ gun. He say he des hat ter git out an’ shoot 
at somfin wid dat fine little gun.” 

“Billy whicker” is the name generally given to the 
yellow-hammer or flicker in Virginia. 

It was a glorious day that was beginning when I 
got out into the yard that morning. The sun was 
sending long straight beams of golden light through 
the trees of the forest that lay east of the house, 
which broke against the buildings, stretched in nar- 
row paths across the lawn in front, and shot in and 
out of the orchard trees in the rear. The air was still 
and crisp, while a light frost whitened the grass where 
the sun had not turned it to dew. 

The cattle were lowing in the lot below the barn; 
the pigs were droning in dissatisfied contentment, as 
they scuffled over the few remaining grains of corn in 
their morning feed; the chickens and turkeys were 
busily engaged in foraging; a boy was swinging an 
ax at the wood pile, with moderation in his blows 
and excess in his grunts; a work-hand was hitching a 
team of mules to the wagon with much mule talk, 
loud and fierce, amid the musical rattle of trace 
chains; many bird voices could be heard from crows 
in the distance, to robins in the trees overhead, and 
amid it all there was peace and quiet. Not the peace 
of stagnation, nor the quiet of perfect stillness, but 
the better peace and quiet, the lack of strife and ab- 
sence of discord. There was harmony in earth, air 
and sky, and the beasts of the field, fowls of the air, 
and even the ingrate, man, were moved upon to feel 
gratitude for the perfect day. 

We made no haste to get afield, preferring to wait 
until the sun had dried the cover and made walking 
more comfortable. 

lt is never a good plan to get out too early after 
quail, for though a great fellow to travel after he 
once moves, he is slow to get started in the morning, 
especially if the conditions under foot be not just to 
his liking. 

I felt a strong sympathy for the dog when he took 
the first two or three fences as though his legs were 
not geared up to the proper tension, for I had very 
decided symptoms of that next day after the first day 
out, disability, myself; but we were both soon limbered 
up and going smooth. 

We hunted out some very promising looking cover 
the first hour and a half without raising a bird. 

What I at first thought to be a very fine fat young 
rabbit jumped from under my feet in the first bit of 
stubble through which we passed, but I saw my mis- 
take after emptying my gun at it; it was old, very 
old, and tough—very tough. I felt sure of this as I 
watched it speed away and disappear over the hill. 

Roscoe worked well, but failed to find birds in the 
places where we felt sure they ought to be; but 
finally, in passing through a thin piece of pine woods, 
he struck a scent that, for the first time, looked en- 
couraging. Back and forth he swung across the trail, 
gradually working out to the edge of the trees, and 
then striking the scent hot, roaded down into a little 
patch of sedge grass and came down fast and true. It 
was a.small covey; not more than eight or ten birds, 
but large birds and speedy. 

They were at full speed when they left the grass, 
and I was glad to see that one was stopped by my sec- 
ond barrel, although I had the humiliation of know- 
ing that my first shot went wide of the bird I had 
intended it for by about three and one-half feet. 

Following up this covey, we found them scattered 
on a sidehill in some small pines. 

_The dog was down on a bird when we came up to 
him, which proved itself altogether too difficult a 
proposition for the man out of practice. It flew 
almost straight away, not in the least disturbed by the 
two ounces of chilled shot which poured through the 
trees in its wake. 

Roscoe ran over the next bird, which rose from 
under my feet, startling me so that I accidentally 
killed it the first shot. . 

Another bird flushed at the shot, but did not scare 
me sufficiently, so escaped. Two moré birds re- 
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warded the dog’s honest effort, only one of which we-- ‘ 


got; the other one showed a-hard. hit, but got. away. 
I had done all the shooting, the Esquire backing me 
up with compliments (undeserved) and condolence, 
much needed. , t 

_ We swung around in a circle in thé’ general’ direc- 
tion of home, finding no more birds until near the 
house, when the dog broke in on a covey enjoying 
a “siesta” in a narrow thicket of briers and scrub 
growth, along where years ago there had been a 
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fence. They went out on the opposite side from us, 
not so much as offering a chance shot, and the dog 
sneaked back, drooping apologies at every angle of his 
body. He probably deserved the thrashing he was 
evidently expecting, but got off with a very stern 
rebuke. 

Taking their direction, we followed after the birds, 
and on the way jumped another rabbit. This one 
proved himself to be all that a rabbit should be by 
stopping short at the crack of my gun. 

We found the birds in a bottom near a branch, in a 
heavy growth of weeds and briers. They had not 
scattered, and rose all at once. I made a clean kill 
of my first bird, and got a second one down in the 
edge of the woods, to which they flew; but it was 
only crippled. 

We concluded not to try to follow them into the 
woods, but look up our wounded bird and go on to the 
house, get dinner and start afresh. 

Roscoe soon located the bird, which, though unable 
to fly, gave him a short race, but was soon brought to 
bag. 

On the way to the house we fell in with two brother 
sportsmen—-the small boy and his little darky com- 
panion. 

“Oh, papa,” squealed the former, “did you dit any 
buddies and wabbits? Me and F’eddy has been set- 
tin’ us a twap, and we will catch you all de wabbits 
you want.” 

I am not an advocate of the “twap” as a method 
of taking game, but it occurred to me that unless 
improvement showed soon in my shooting, it would 
be necessary to supplement my efforts with something 
of the kind if the family was to enjoy a game diet. 

Taking the little fellow on my back, where he 
could put his hand on my gun, to the satisfying of his 
highest ambition, we jogged along to the house. The 
dear cousin, who spoiled young and old alike, started 
in to scold the little darky for taking her “dear little 
boy so far out in the fields and wearing him out,” 
but the accused made a good defense, as follows: 

“No, ma’m, I dinn’ take him much fuh, an’ he des 
would go. We only went down lil’ way pas’ de 
turnip patch to set a hare trap, an’ I tote him all de 
way down on my back, an’ he pappy tote him all de 
way back, an’ now how he goin’ git ti’ed?” 

I had intended offering my services for the de- 
fense, but concluded it was ably and_ sufficiently 
represented, so left the mistress and little man to 
have it out. 

It was by no means unwelcome news to hear that 
dinner was about ready, as we were beginning to 
adopt the volunteer fire company’s motto, as re- 
gards all meals, to wit: “Always ready.” And what 
full, finished, well rounded repasts those dinners were, 
day in and day out. Your Virginian of the old school, 
when pressed by stringent times, gives up every 
luxury, and many necessities; but when the last panel 
of fence is down, the last head of.stock gone, and his 
wardrobe reduced to units, and fractions thereof, his 
table will delight an epicure and satisfy a gourmand. 
Everything which the country affords or importation 
can furnish, is scen, in season and out of season, on 
these tables, although the tax fund may be about one 
or two-thirds shy. : 

If there is anything produced in that cotntry which 
excels the justly famous ham, it is the lamb. The 
sheep are pedigreed, and are F.F.V.s as well as the 
shepherds. And the most elaborate function on the 
plantation is butchering a lamb. And so, instinctively, 
you begin, in Virginia, to do as Virginians do, eat 
often, and the limit each time; and instead of trying 
to remember where you put the pepsin bottle, or what 
you did with the soda mints and charcoal tablets so 
soon as you leave the table, you are so busy following 
those around who have actually eaten more than 
you—watching to see them die—that you positively 
forget to have the awful attacks of indigestion, which, 
in your case, usually follow such indulgence. Then 
after a while, when you remember what is due you, 
and begin to canvass your anatomy for symptoms, 
you find a clue, which you work out, only to discover 
that you are very hungry again. : 

It is a great country, is dear old Virginia, the 
ee cradle, and full of good fellows who are proud 
of it. 

You can kill. every good impulse, instinct, and 
emotion.in some men, all but the pride of his origin, 
in a Virginian. ‘ 

Well, we did finally get back into the fields again, 
feeling as though—by token of quantity and quality 
- = taken—we:-had strength to go far and fare 

ard. 2.4 
Fhere-was heavy timber to the north and east of 
the house, and our hunting ground lay to the south 
and west. ‘This time we went due south, and found 
a covey of-birds in a stubble field on a hillside. I 
was a little slow with my first barrel, and undershot 
my- bird; but- quickening my action, got on it with 
my second, making a kill “out of bounds.” ~ © 

The birds sifted down through a heavy growth of 
brush and briers, which promised all sorts of diffi- 
cult shooting, but following them up, we found they 


had gone on through this and scattered on a level bit 
of ground between two forks of a branch among some 
tall, straight pines, an ideal shooting cover, and here 
we had a veritable warm corner. They lay well, and 
we worked out the ground at our leisure, flushing 
them one by one, with an occasional double. The 
dog steadied down and his work was perfect, except 
for the fault of trying to be under each dead bird 
when it fell. The first bird up was a straightaway, and 
was clean killed, with the first barrel. 

The next went around to the right, and in a hurry, 
so that I never caught up with it, although having 
two fair tries. Then the dog pointed by a bit of 
brush, and it proved a double. One bird went straight 
away, flying low, and the other high around to the 
left. I knew I was on the first bird when I pulled, 
oo Naga my doubts about the second, but got them 
both. 

I now began to feel that I was getting my hand in, 
and the rest would be easy, but the next one flew 
straight as a gun barrel, and went off without a 
feather ruffled. It is when you begin to think that 
you can kill anything that flies that you are develop- 
ing symptoms of that pride which immediately pre- 
cedes a miss. The next bird was considerate, giving 
me my favorite shot, around to the left, and was 
bagged. Then we crossed the ground two or three 
times without finding any birds, and were about to 
give up and go on when the dog came down out near 
the bank of the brook. Here we found two more 
birds, one of which got behind a tree immediately 
on the flush, and the other proved so tough that, 
though showing hard hit, flew some distance before 
falling, and gave us a troublesome search before we 
found it. 

The sun was low, and we had enjoyed sport enough 
to satisfy any reasonable man, so we turned our steps 
toward home, with pleasant anticipations of the cheer- 
ful fireside and supper. Lewis HopkKINs. 


Life in the Woods. 


1.—Alexander Sampson. 

I cAN recall him now, after the lapse of many years, 
as vividly as if he stood before me or as if I had the 
capacity of a camera to reproduce with perfect truth- 
tulness not only his form in general, but every detail of 
feature as well as of figure. Short, thick set, but withai 
well proportioned ; of dark complexion, the predominating 
shade of which was brown; his dress of modest make, 
with blue and brown invariably the colors, and they so 
chosen as to harmonize and always appear in perfect keep- 
ing with all the other external attributes of his character. 
Of frank and open countenance wherein no guile or deceit 
was ever seen, a quiet, unobtrusive way was always with 
him, and yet in his make-up strength was displayed in all 
its essentials, and there lurked behind a consciousness of 
power that was infectious, that created voluntary respect 
and even prompted admiration. Faithfulness, too, was 
there portrayed, and steadiness, all calculated to win sup- 
port, to cause confidence in him, and create self-reliance 
in his companions. There was a modesty and sedateness 
about him that was becoming, and though they seemed 
te indicate a quiet demeanor, yet they were accom- 
panied by plain evidence of an abundance of reserved 
power. He was neat in appearance, and always care- 
ful about every detail of dress. A silent fellow who never 
spoke without sufficient reason, and this trait was so ex- 
treme that, although he had abundance of, experience 
and often seemed most competent to decide, yet he never 
vouchsafed a word unless called upon to act. On such 
occasions he never failed to speak up promptly and de- 
cisively. He was successful in life, and his whole carriage 
indicated it, but in a way that was entirely free from 
that obnoxious quality which has been labeled “conceit.” 
He was of a responsive nature, too, when one came to 
know him, which added another charm to his person- 
ality. With all these traits, is it surprising that he 
should make a good companion? He had his faults, and 
so have all of us, and many of them, too, are common 
to us all, but we learn to overlook them, the more readily, 
too, when we scan those which we ourselves possess. 

Who is Alexander Sampson? 

Before I answer this question I want to add a word 
or two to that which I have already said. I have told you 
he was faithful, and he was. He was ever ready to share 
activity or quietness, fatigue or rest, sorrow or joy. He 
took everything that came with a quiet indifference that 
was a balm to irritability or an incentive to enthusiasm, 
as the case might be. Praise or censure seemed alike to 
him, and I can truthfully say that during all my acquaint- 
ance I never knew him to. lose his temper. How, then, 
can I call him ‘aught but a faithful friend, and by that 
term does not man accord the highest meed of praise that 
is in his power to bestow? Aye, good friend, you are 
and always have been! Often have you.stood by me. 
Often have you been tried and are willing to be tried 
again, but never have you failed me: You have shared 
with me my pleasures and pains, my joys ahd my 
sorrows. You have born fatigue and hardships. You 
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ve ered neglect without a murmur. You have in- 
a eee le, unjust criticism without even recall- 
ing, except by your mute presence, the unkindness of the 
moments that have sped away. You have lived to see 
justification done you, and no sign have you shown 
that you gloried in it or rejoiced over your final suc- 
cess. You have, indeed, been a true friend, and now ] 
unreservedly yield to you that meed of praise which 
everyone who does his duty shall finally receive. And 
that it may not be myself alone who shall testify to your 
true worth, and before I reveal your personal identity 1 
shall describe to those who care to read the details of 
some of the accidents and incidents through which we 
have passed together, knowing full well that you will 
never reveal them. Thus I shall leave it to you, reader, 
to pass judgment upon Alexander Sampson’s worth. 


Il.—The Gilligan Guards. 


The green birch wood in the little camp stove crackled 
and hissed. The dim oil light on the rough table sputtered 
to itself. The smoke drawn vigorously from three pipes 
rose in successive strata to the canvas roof. Outside the 
wind blew gently from the east while the first snow of the 
approaching winter fell damp and soft till a spectral 
gloom pervaded the great woods. On the edge of one 
of the bunks across the north end of the camp sat the 
“Colonel,” his beard and hair as white as the snow out- 
side, and his strongly marked, Rough kindly face, set off 
by a black skull cap. He was the first to break the 
Quaker-like silence by saying: “Boys, we will get our 
first deer to-morrow.” “If we don’t we better get out of 
the woods,” remarks the “Old Trapper,” in his usual sen- 
tentious manner. And so, the first gun having been fired, 
the whole party take up the conversation and discuss the 
plans and outlook for the morrow’s hunt. 

When the Sirens passed away to other realms and 
Orpheus, having subdued all with the magic of his music, 
hade good-by to earth, each left with us not only the 
storied treasure of the history of their lives, but the sweet- 
ness of their voices, and their wondrous skill was be- 
queathed to the spirits of the air and they were bade to 
play these tuneful lays on the AZolian harps of the great 
pine trees. And so when nature thinks laggard man 
should renew his neglected homage to her charms she 
bids these spirits play, and calls him to her as she wills. 
And every true lover of her arts, especially he who in 
hunter’s guise is one of her most ardent devotees, hears 
ihe call and answers without delay. 

So perhaps on this account it comes about that every 
fall the Gray Rock camp in Wisconsin’s northern woods, 
in the weeks of October and November, is peopled with 
men of kindred minds. . > 

Close to the base of an immense rock, that in height 
and circumference would rival some of the castles of the 
barons of old, stands the camp. The other side of the 
rock runs the Pembine Creek, tearing along over its rocky 
bed on its never ending journey to the Menominee River. 
Rocky ridges are in sight in all directions, and from 
them stretch broad areas studded with arrowy Norway 
pines under which the brown pine needles form a car- 
peting rich and soft. Not far distant flows the Menomi- 
nee River, the source of which is located far north to- 
ward the southern shores of Lake Superior. As the 
waters of this stream flow along they rapidly increase in 
volume, and for many miles before reaching Green Bay, 
into which they finally empty, the river becomes a 
majestic stretch, a part of some of the Badger State’s 
finest scenery. In some places the river pours through 
rocky chasms and dashes over precipitous heights, form- 
ing cascades and magnificent falls, while in the back- 
ground are high bluffs and miniature mountains, the 
summits of which are crowned with regal pines. At 
other times it flows with silent majesty along reaches 
where its banks are fringed with graceful cedars which 
cast their dark shadows upon the mirror-like surface of 
the water, and make a scene of wonderful impressive- 
ness by reason of its silent grandeur. So, too, at times, 
as some lone voyager passes down these stretches standing 
erect in his canoe it creates in one quite an idea of the 
Silent Land. 

Near-by also are six or more beautiful lakes looked 
down upon by hills and surrounded by dense forests, the 
trees of which never lose the color of youth. Old pine 
choppings, tamerack, and cedar swamps, ridges of hard- 
wood, plains covered with a stunted growth of jack pines, 
high ledges of rocks and a large number of small streams 
are the other features of the country, and though the 
through trains on the “Soo” road, only a few miles dis- 
tant, go hurtling by on their way to and from Boston 
and Minneapolis, and though the hand of man has dis- 
figured the country by stopping the flow of the grand river 
with an immense dam used for logging purposes, yet the 

wild game is still there, and in the deep recesses of the 
forests the timid deer and wary bear and wolf are to be 
found, and in the thickets the small game abounds. It is 
here that our party of hunters built their camp and en- 
joyed for years, with a keenness born of love of-nature, 
their annual vacations. 

The party has been composed of true sportsmen, one 
of whom, ¢ B., was born and spent his childhood on his 
father’s farm, now a part of Central Park, New York 
city, and who enjoyed his other sports among the high- 
lands of the Hudson. As he grew to manhood he be- 
came imbued with the pioneer spirit of a true hunter 
and left the city for the western wilds to become 
identified with the history of a new country. The Colonel 
was born on one of the islands in Lake Champlain and 
spent his early days among the green hills of Vermont 
and the fastnesses of the Adirondacks. From his home 
could be seen the Green Mountains with their high peaks 
rising to the skies, while toward the setting sun lay the 
beautiful lake its bosom dotted with emerald isles. The 
“Buckeye,” such by birth but a Badger by adoption ; Mack, 
Bill, the “Old Trapper,” all veterans of the late war, 
Louis and Henry, who claim Germany as their birthplace 
but America their home and the United States their 


nation, these, with the Young Badger and the dog Sport, ~ 


completed the party. : 

Every fall for more than thirty years some of these 
veterans of rod and gun have had an attack of the 
“fever,” which has always culminated in chests being 
packed, tents rolled up, guns resighted and put in trim, a 
gathering at the depot at early morn, a ten hours’ spin 
over the rails to the little lumbering town, a trip of from 
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eight to ten miles by team, a hunters’ camp away from 
everyone in‘ all its glory, several weeks of rare sport and 
pleasure. Every fall this has been the programme, and, 
though some: have come and some have gone even be- 
yond the confines of this life, yet in the main the party has 
been: kept together and the experiences of the members 
while in camp form the basis of these sketches. In relat- 
ing them also an epoch, fast pasing away, in the history 
of the State, is in some measure described, for though 
poorly told they give a few of the details in the history of 
the passing of the pine tree, and tell of hunting and pio- 
neer life in northern Wisconsin, which, as it has in some 
of the Eastern States, is there fast merging into the life 
of the farmer and the resident of the city, and will before 
long have disappeared entirely. 

The wind outside continues to blow soft and low and 
the blanket of snow becomes thicker and thicker, but the 
scene inside does not change. The sides and ends of the 
camp are boarded up with what was formerly the roof of 
an old lumber camp, and then chinked with moss and 
banked from the outside with sand. A snug fitting door 
at one corner is hung on hinges made from the soles of 
an old pair of rubbers. A heavy canvas roof is stretched 
over a strong ridge pole and fastened to the edges of 
the top boards, which are about five feet from the 
ground. Across the north end of the camp is built a tier 
of bunks, each one large enough for two men. In one oi 
the south corners on the ground sits a small sheet iron 
stove, with an oven attached to the pipe, and behind it is 
piled a goodly supply of split wood. On one side of it are 
some shelves for the pots and pans, and on the other a 
roughly made washstand. On one side of the camp stands 
a table with legs like a sawbuck and a top as rough and 
black as a sidewalk. Piled on it are the supper dishes _ 
neatly washed, and over it from a small shelf shines a 
small lamp, while beside it sits a little clock, ticking as 
vigorously and homelike as one could wish. A large 
chest on the other side, a trunk or two, and two long 
benches complete the furniture, while on the sides, iu 
brackets, hangs a formidable array of guns. 

The Colonel still sits on the edge of the bunk. The 
Old Trapper stoops over and lights his pipe. Mack hugs 
one knee and watches closely, while the Young Badge: 
takes down his Winchester and begins to clean it. “Boys, 
we'll get our first deer to-morrow,” says the Colonel 
again. “This snow makes me think of the time in ’76 
when John, S. B. and I camped at Echo Lake. It seems 
almost like yesterday. We got over to the farm and it 
snowed so hard we stayed there over night. In the morn- 
ing we started to make camp, and on our way to the lake 
saw any number of tracks crossing the road. John kept 
saying some venison would taste good for dinner. By and 
by I got tired hearing him say this, and finally toid him 
and S. B. if they would take a stand a little ways ahead 
near some large Norways I would take a short circle and 
try and drive a deer to them. So they slipped on ahead. 
I hadn’t much more than half finished my circle when 
bang cabung went S. B.’s old ‘shower gun,’ and pretty 
soon bang again. The sound of these shots excited me 
some, and I hurried through the woods pretty lively. 
When I got to the boys I found S. B. had killed two 
beautiful deer, a doe and fawn. So we had venison for 
dinner. Now I feel it in my bones that we will have veni- 
son for dinner to-morrow. There is one thing,” continued 
the Colonel, “that we experienced that same night which 
won't happen to us here to-night. We worked lively 
the balance of the day, and by night had our camp about 
completed, but were so tired that as soon as supper was 
out of the way we were all ready to go to bed. I don’t 
think we had been asleep more than an hour when we 
were awakened by the most unearthly sounds I ever 
heard. It is an actual fact that my hair stood up straight. 
At least it felt as if it did. It seemed as if a thousand 
demons had let loose the most diabolical noises they were 
capable of producing, and as if the whole posse of them 
had launched themselves at our camp and were not over 
fifteen feet away. ‘For heaven’s sake, what’s that !’ shouted 
S. B., while the rest of us were too scared for a moment 
to say anything. It was not long, however, before we re- 
alized that a gang of wolves had scented us out and had 
come to investigate. They didn’t stay long, nor did they 
stand upon the order of their going, for we soon heard 
them howling in the distance, and could tell by the sound 
that they were retreating rapidly. We had slipped out to 
get a shot, but they were too cunning for us. You can 
rest assured we did not sleep much more that night. We 
all thought that we would kill at least one of the gentle- 
men during our three weeks’ hunt, but not one of us got 
even as much as a sight of a single wolf during our 
entire stay.” 

The Old Trapper, when the Colonel stopped talking, 
scratched his head and said: “That makes me think of 
the time before the war when I worked in a lumber camp 
on the Little Cedar. There were no railroads up here in 
those days. We had to go by boat from Green Bay to 
the Menominee River, and then up through the woods to 
camp. I can remember I made the trip on a little 
schooner called the Polly Jane, and it was so cold we 
almost got froze in. I'll be hanged if the first thing I 
saw when I came on deck in the morning wasn’t a big 
buck swimming right plump across the bay, breaking the 
thin ice like a good fellow. We took after kim but he had 
more speed than a snow plow, and got to shore before we 
could reach him. When we got to where our company 
kept their supplies, they gave me an ox tcam hitched to a 
pair of bobs, loaded with supplies, and, among other 
things, a small keg of whisky. I hadn’t been on the road 
more than half a day when the snow melted, and you can 
bet it was slow going after that. Consequently, you see, 
I got caught in the woods over night. Well, I unyoked 
the cattle, fixed them up the best I could, built a big fire, 
got some lunch, and then went asleep. Holy smoke! 
along in the night if I didn’t wake up and think that a 
railroad train was running over me. The woods seemed 
full of wolves, and they howled and yelled around as if 
they were having a ghost dance. A young lad who was 
with me was so scared that he climbed a tree and wouldn’t 
come down until daylight. I’!l be honest and tell you that 
I didn’t sleep much between keeping the fire going, the 
cattle quiet, and tapping that keg, I had about all I 
could do until morning. at’s my only experience in the 


woods with wolves, and while I know they are usually 
cowardly devils, yet I would rather not meet a pack of 
them a: : , 


dark. 
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After that everyone had to tell all he knew about 
wolves, and’ it was found to be the general experience 
of all, that while they had heard many frightful stories, 
yet they never knew, from their own experience in north- 
ern Wisconsin, of wolves attacking anyone or making 
any decided demonstration toward such a thing. In the 
meantime the fire burned low, and in a little while one by 
one the party turned in to their bunks, and soon the only 
sound in the camp was the ticking of the clock and the 
snoring of the dog. Nor did anyone arouse until about 
five o’clock in the morning, when the buzzing of the alarm 
turned out the entire party to breakfast, and for prepara- 
tions for the morning’s hunt. CaroLus, 











Weather Prophets, 


_ Wuy does a duck look at the sun? That is a ques- 

tion I heard argued with great vehemence when I 
was a boy. One side contended that the duck wanted 
to get the time of day or the sun’s altitude, while the 
other side held that the duck was not looking at the 
sun at all, but merely trying to relieve a crick in its 
neck. A quiet man who happened to come -along 
while the dispute was at its height suggested that 
perhaps the duck was looking to see if there was any 
sign of rain. The disputants, with a complacence rare 
among men holding such opposite views, declared 
that this had never occurred to them before, and that 
probably it was the right explanation of the matter. 

And probably it was and is. However, there are 
many things that birds and animals do which are not 
clearly understood, but have an undoubted significance. 
Especially is this so in regard to the weather. 

I recall reading a letter in Forest AND STREAM last 
fall, in which the writer predicted from his observa- 
tions of wild animals in the Adirondacks an unusu- 
ally severe winter. How fully the prediction has been_ 
verified we are all only too painfully aware. Undoubt- 
edly the gentleman referred to must be a keen ob- 
server, and it would be extremely interesting to have 
from him particulars of his late observations. 

The professional weather prophet: is, I believe, 
given to smile disdainfully when told of the prophetic 
power of animals in regard to the weather. r he 
may even exclaim, “All rubbish, sir—all stuff and 
nonsense! What in thunder can an animal out in the 
woods of Jersey, say, know of polar conditions, 
which alone make a hard or mild winter?” 

On first blush, this question seems to be logical 
enough. What, indeed, can an animal out in the 
woods of Jersey know of polar conditions, or even 
conditions much nearer home? It has no observato- 
ries, no telegraph wire, no scientific instruments— 
nothing, in short, with which the professional weather 
prophet is equipped. And yet, although the animal 
has none of these things, it may still, possibly, be a 
very good judge of the weather. 

Balzac has said, “L’instinct chez les femmes equi- 
vaut a la perspicacité des grandes hommes” [The instinct 
of women equals the perspicacity of great men]. Per- 
haps it is true also that the instinct of animals 
equals the perspicacity of the weather prophets. 

Instinct is a thing which is but very imperfectly 
understood, as has often been pointed out in the 
columns of Forrest AND STREAM. That it is closely 
allied to intuition, however, there seems to be little 
doubt. And therefore it is that instinct may leap to a 
right conclusion while reason—the much vaunted reason 
—gropes in the dark. ; 

Creatures of instinct have their sensitive nerves or 
sensibility highly. developed, and, it may be assumed, 
are alive, in a. telepathic way, to subtle changes or 
indices which entirely escape the notice of reasoning 
intelligence. Now it is very probable that as early as 
September or October certain signs appear, foretell- 
ing the character of the coming winter. If we con- 
cede this, it-will be easy to understand why animals 
act with providence or the reverse. 

And after all, would it not argue a serious defect in 
nature’s scheme if animals were not endowed with 
some prescience in regard to the weather? One hard 
winter might play havoc among them unless some 
unusual preparation was made. As it is, many of 
them do succumb, may be pretty sure that 
these are paying the \ity of carelessness or neglect 
of warnings, just as an pays the penalty of 
such conduct. 

So the disdainful attituc. %f the professional 
weather prophet does not really seem justified. The 
modus operandi of this gentleman—i. e., stationing 
himself on the top of a high building in a city and 
observing the clouds, measuring temperatures, rain- 
falls and wind velocity, and connoting high prcssures 
and low pressures of areas more or less remote—may 
be all right, and will, I sincerely hope, result in the 
evolution of an accurate science of the weather; but 
so far we must admit the predictions based on it have 
not markedly been in the habit of coming true. _ 

As to the amateur weather prophet—that is, the 
man who casts a sage eye toward the horizon, 
sniffs the air and then will tell you infallibly when it 
will rain or clear up—I would say to him, emphati- 
cally: “To the woods!” 

In connection with this. type, I may relate a story 
which I recently heard, and which, I trust, will carry 
its own moral. 

In a village down East there lived a weather sharp, 
whom we shall call Obadiah Squalls. He had a son 
out West who had long been trying to induce the 
old man to join him. But Obadiah loved his native 
place and the reputation he had earned, such as it 
was. Finally, however, the son one day was able to 
announce to his friends in the village store that the 
old man had agreed to come West. “And I tell you, 
boys,” said he, “he’s the boss weather prophet! 

“Kin he tell when it'll rain?” asked a man who had 
some corn in a bad way. : 

ensure,” replied the cam: “That’s his strong point.” 

But there were many skeptics, and wagers were 
laid on the old man’s ability, it being agreed that on 
his arrival the son should have no opportunity of 
private talk with him—this for a reason which shall 
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Ta due time the old man arrived and was met at 
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the railway station by a committee who conducted 
him to the village store, where was an assemblage of 
the notables, who accorded him a cordial welcome. 
After some general conversation, the chief notable 
arose, and formally welcomed the old man, telling 
him that his reputation had preceded him and how 
proud they were to have a man of his eminent talents 
among them (at which there were cries of “Hear! 
Hear!”). The speaker then proceeded to say that as 
there were doubters in the village, as there were in 
every village—men who never believed anything un- 
less they had ocular demonstration—he repeated ocu- 
lar demonstration (a cry of “Shame”)—certain wagers 
had been laid on Mr. Squalls’ ability, and in order to 
decide these wagers and cast confusion upon the 
doubters, he now requested that their distinguished 
fellow citizen, as he hoped he might call him, would 
give them a proof of his powers. What they were all 
anxious to know was, when were they likely to have 
rain? 

The old man arose, trembling slightly, and thanked 
the speaker briefly. Then regaining more courage, 
he walked to the door, put out his hand a moment, 
and exclaimed: “Wind south—we’ll have rain!” 

On hearing this, the assemblage, for the most part, 
broke into a roar of laughter. 

The fact was that in that section of the country 
it blew nearly always from the south, and there was 
rain only when it blew from the east or west. 

Poor Obadiah had lost his reputation, and from 
that moment he pined away and died. 

Francis Moonan. 


“It Just Happened So.” 


Cartuace, O., Jan. 10.—The coincidences given in your 
editorial in Forest AND STREAM of January 2 interested 
me very much, and are now. again quite in evidence. In 
the issue of January 9, in reading Mr. Spears’ “Floating 
Down the Mississippi,” I was charmed with his researches 
and the exhibit made of then and now in the history of 
St. Genevieve and. Kaskaskia; and having completed the 
perusal of the number from ad. to ad. of first and last 
pages, took up a volume just received entitled “The Con- 
quest—the True Story of Lewis and Clark,” by Eva 
Emery Dye, and was ere long perusing with eager inter- 
est the story of the exploits of Gen, George Rogers Clark 
at those very places, and the aid given him by Vigo and 
others named in Mr. Spears’ article. P J 

“The Conquest” is most truly “an epic of the West, 
written in terse epigrammatic style that holds the reader 
from beginning to end. E. S. WHITAKER. 


Slatural History. 
x e 
Vagaries of Horses’ Appetites. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

Mr. Hardy in the current number under the caption of 
“Cats Eating Corn,” gives an instance of a horse which 
ate cooked beef. I have in mind some three different 
horses which may be said to have had a perwerted appe- 
tite. One, a small half-breed Texas horse which I had for 
a few months, would eat a fresh piece of beef as large as 
a dinner plate and an inch thick. He ate it just asa dog 
would, holding it down with his fore foot, then tearing oft 
chunks of it and swallowing them. This appetite for 
fresh beef was so well known that none of it was ever 
left within his reach except by accident. When it was, 
whoever left it never saw it again. : 

The troop that I first served in had.a horse that died 
in it when he was twenty-three years old. Seventeen of 
those years had been put in with this troop, fifteen oi 
them under the saddle. He had been shot several times, 
once through the neck, and once in his flank; but neither 
shot had sent him to the rear. He never had been sick 
a day. : : 

The last two years of his life he spent on the retired 
list, but was still marked fit for duty in order to keep 
him there; any other horse would have been condemnec 
and sold; but he was kept as a matter of sentiment, and 
had nothing to do but eat and sleep. The only other 
horse that I ever knew to be treated this way was the 
one which survived the Custer Massacre; he was kept 
in a troop of the Seventh Cavalry until he died. He was 
saddled up and led out in every mounted inspection, but 
was never ridden by anyone. : 

This old horse of ours (we called him Bummer) was 
never tied in the day time, but let go where he pleased. 
He paid regular visits to the cook house, there getting his 
head in the slop barrel he would half empty the barrel. 
It did not seem to make any difference to him what he 
found there—bean soup, stale bread, cooked meat, or po- 
tato parings—all went. He did not need the stuff, he got 
just what the other horses got to eat twice a day. 

Soon after the close of the war we were dismounted at 
Macon, Georgia, and sent to Texas; here we got the old 
horses that the Eighteenth New York had been riding, 
and I kept a lookout for a sorrel, but the best I could get 
was a small sorrel mare. Mares are never used in time 
of peace, but for the last four years before this anything 
that could carry a saddle would be used. We had three 
of these mares by the time we were all mounted. They 
had been “captured” down South; none of them had been 
bought. My mare just suited me; she could carry me 
fifty miles a day, then carry me back again next day if 
I wanted her to do it. I had her about two days when 
I found out that she chewed tobacco. She bbed a 
small package of fine cut out of my hand, and then stood 
chewing it, paper and all. Seeing that it did not hurt her, 
I kept her in tobacco, buying the leaf tobacco that all 
these Mexican stores sold here then, a large “hand” of 
it for a silver dime; that would not have paid the duty on 
it had any been paid, but the collector had not here 
yet; when he did come these men had to stop selling it at 
any price. I never went near my mare without bringi 
her tobacco; if she did not get it right a she woul 
begin to shove me with her nose, and keep it up until I 

ve her the usual chew. When we were t 
in our mares a few months after this I parted with 
with more regret than I have since felt when parting 
@ better horse than she was. . 
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I rode a horse for four years, my race horse Charley, 
which would eat half a peck of peaches as fast as I could 
remove the stones out of them. The same horse could 
eat a pound of sugar or candy without even stopping. 

$ Casia BLANCO. 


An Apple Bird. 


_ Ausurn, Cal.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
issue of September 26 there appeared an article by Forked 
Deer in which mention was made of some “apple birds” 
which stirred up considerable discussion in your columns 
regarding their identity. The loose and unscientific 
description gave rise to considerable “guessing,” some 
of which was right and some wrong. The name of the 
gentleman in whose orchard the bird was observed is 
Bloomiingcamp—not “Woolmincamp,” and the name of the 
stream is Bogus, not “Bogers.” There is a post-office at 
the ranch of the same name. 

Having passed through this section several times on 
annual outings, and having seen many specimens of the 
Lewis woodpecker there, I was satisfied that it was the 
bird in question. But thinking that the better way would 
be to procure a specimen, I wrote directly to Mr. Bloom- 
lingcamp, asking him to send me one. He replied that 
the fruit season was over, and the birds had gone, but 
that he would send me one at the first opportunity, as he 
was anxious to know what the bird was. 

He has now kept his word, and has sent me a specimen, 
which I forward to you, under separate inclosure, together 
with his letter, a copy of which follows: 

Bocus, Jan. 7.—Dr. Rooney—Dear Sir: Being able te 
kill one of those apple birds that you wrote to me about 
under the date of October 26, 1903, I send: you the speci- 
men by to-day’s mail, hoping you will give me a full 
description of the same, and oblige, 

Frep, BLOoMIINGCAMP. 

The skin sent me, as you will see, is a Lewis wood- 
pecker—just as I expected, and as guessed by your editor. 
And now the guessing contest is over, although without 
the specimen, no one could possibly suspect the bird from 
the description given; they could only just guess. 

R. F. Rooney, M.D. 

[The specimen has been received as stated. It is a Lewis 
woodpecker (Melanerpes torquatus), as suggested in a 
footnote to Forked Deer’s article describing the bird.] 


Notes on the Night Hawk. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your notes on the night hawk in Forest AND STREAM 
of January 16 are full and interesting, but I can add some 
facts which are not included. 

As a youngster I was quite familiar with the night 
hawk, or mosquito hawk, as he was popularly known in 
northwestern Massachusetts among the Hampshire Hills, 
and in midsummer often located their nests on the bare 
rocks ‘near thickets and running water. We used to 
watch their erratic flight, so like a bat’s that in the 
South they are known as bull bats, and supposed that the 
two raptors hunted insects in similar fashion. We al- 
ways assumed that the downward dive, with a whirr, was 
a grand scoop with wide open mouth by which the birds 
took in the biggest part of a swarm of gnats, flies, or 
other diptera; while the sound they uttered was a grunt 
of satisfaction. Years after, while at Thousand Island 
Park on the St. Lawrence, and strolling just outside the 
canvas limits, | was moved by the simulated lameness of 
a night hawk to scan a ledge of rocks for her nest. It was 
the month of July, and so I expected to find half-fledged 
younglings, which would be more easily detected than 
sandy-hued eggs; but I quartered the ledge carefully in 
the vicinity in vain, paying no heed to the old bird’s ma- 
neuvers, until I finally stood still quite discouraged, when, 
chancing to look down at my feet I discovered what 
seemed to be a bunch of angleworms! Then I saw that 
I was standing right on the nest, which held three chicks, 
and from one of them the entrails protruded. 

I find that when the night hawks:gather in the Lauren- 
tides and New England to begin their seasonal migration 
southward, they follow the trend of the Allegheny Moun- 
tain range, passing through the Middle States into Vir- 
ginia and the northwestern part of North Carolina. In 
both of these States where observed the birds are shot at 
for practice and are eaten in large quantities as game. 
[ have observed them at Asheville by the thousand early in 
September. Where they finally settle and locate I am not 
informed, but they are common in winter in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. I suppose they keep south of the Appala- 
chians until they pass the terminal foothills in the vicinity 
of Anniston, in central Alabama, and then scatter. Mean- 
while they have halted for sport and food (grub?) at 
numerous stations en route. 

Let me add that your replica of the Audubon plate is 
simply exquisite, and shows the great advance in photo- 
engraving which has been made since 1873 ,at which date 
the first crude products of the American Photo-Engraving 
Company were used by the Harpers for a partial iflustra- 
tion of my “Fishing Tourist.” CHARLES HALLOCK. 


New Southwest Coast Mammals. 


AN interesting paper containing descriptions of Twenty- 
Seven Apparently New Species and Sub-species of Mam- 
mals has recently been published by Dr. D. G. Elliot, 
Curator of the Department of Mammals in the Field 
Columbian Museum. It constitutes No. 14 of Volume IIT. 
of the Zoological Series of the publications of that 
institution. : 

The first animal described is a mew sub-species of 
mountain sheep under the name of Ovis cervina cremno- 
bates from the San Pedro Martir Mountains of Lower 
California. 

In a paper published some time ago on the “Mammals 
of the San Pedro Martir Mountains,” Dr. Elliot referred 
a number of specimens of mountain sheep collected hy 
Mr. Heller to O. c. nelsoni, with a query explaining that 
he had not had an opportunity to compare them with 
undoubted examples of that form. Recently, however, 
such a comparison has been made, and Dr. Elliot con- 
cludes that the Lower California form should stand by 
itself. This determination bears out the opinion ex- 
pressed to us some years ago in letters from Mr. Anthony, 
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the ornithologist, that the Lower California form: of 
mountain sheep differed from the Nelson sheep. 

Besides several new forms of hare, and many other 
rodents, Dr. Elliot describes a fox from San Bernardino 
county, California, Vulpes arsipus; a new species of black 
bear, Ursus hylodromus, allied to the b'ack bears of the 
Olympic Mountains; a new civet cat, Bussariscus albipes, 
trom Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

All these specimens were collected by Edmund Heller. 


Ski Running. 


SKI RUNNING as a sport is modern, though the use of 
the ski dates back many hundreds of years. Up to less 
than thirty years ago these shoes were used almost alto- 
gether for practical purposes; that is to say, for getting 
about from one place to another over the deep snows. But 
in the decade between 1870 and 1880 a few citizens of 
Christiania, who found skiing to be a good and pleasing 
exercise, formed a ski club, and set on foot those ski 
exhibitions and competitions in Norway which have since 
become so famous. For nearly forty years skiing has 
been practiced in the Rocky Mountains, and in manv 
places there it would be imposible to get about except by 
this meaus. All the winter travel through the Yellow- 
stone Park is on skis, and many of the high mountain 
passes further to the south are traversed only by ‘this 
means. A few years ago Mr. Elwood Hofer taught a few 
people in New England the use of the ski, and the time 
will come when in the northern portions of the United 
States these shoes will be extensively used. Recently a 
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ski club was organized in England, and a book on “Ski 
Running” has been published there by Ilorace Cox, which 
is practical and useful. It is a composite book, written by 
D. M. Crichton Somerville, W. R. Rickmers and E. C. 
Richardson, who also edits the volume. 

There was historical mention of the snowshoe before 
the Christian era, while Norwegian traditions dating back 
some 1,600 years make mention of the ski. Perhaps the 
Lapps were the first skiers, and it is sugested that they 
may have brought the skis from Central Asia in their 
migrations so long ago. In Olaus Magnus are curious 
old cuts illustrating the ski running of the Lapps. In 
America the tendency seems always to have been to use 
the aboriginal snowshoe, commonly called webs, and skis 
never seem to have been used in Canada. Even in the 
northern Rocky Mountains, where timber is thick, web 
snowshoes of varying type are mostly used, and skis very 
little or not at all, 

Needless to say the greatest skill with the ski has been 
acquired in those lands where it is part of the everyday 
outdoor life, and the peasants—men and women—of the 
district of Telemark are still perhaps the most skillful 
skiers in the world. At the same time the sport is easily 
acquired by any young and active person, and arnong the 
cavalry men stationed in the Yellowstone National Park 
are many men very skillful in the use of these implements. 
It is declared to be far less troublesome to learn to ski 
moderately well than it isto learn to skate moderately 
well, and the opportunities for skiing are very much more 
frequent than those of skating. 

Obviously the important thing in learning to use the 
skis is to have good ones, These are fully described; as 
well as the outfit—including always the pole—the cloth- 
ing, and any food that may be taken. Following this 
are pages, fully illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams, as to the very best methods of passing over dif- 
ferent surfaces, and after instruction in walking comes a 
chapter on ski jumping, also very fully illustrated, and 
with directions which are easy to follow. A chapter called 
“Odds and Ends” brings out the good many interesting 
small points. It is suggested that to teach children to 
ski nothing more is needed than a couple of barrel staves 
pointed and rounded with toe pieces to hold the foot. 

One would imagine that south of Scotland the British 
ski runner would not have much of an opportunity to use 
his skis, but it is altogether probable that a time is com- 
ing when ski runnig will in this country be a sport in 
high favor. Price, tos 
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Stillwater Camp. 


THis is a veracious and unvarnished account.of a 
week’s delightful sojourn in the wilds on the De Grasse 
River, St. Lawrence county, New York. 

At the invitation of Dr. Geo. J. Hornung, of Jersey 
City, a member of the club, afterwards most cordially 
seconded by Mr. John Bird, one of the proprietors of the 
30,000 acre game preserve and said camp, who was mak- 
ing a short visit to Jersey City, we took the 11:30 train, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Tuesday evening, October 20, for a taste 
of cabin life among the fir and the balsam. At Canton we 
were met by Mr. Bird, our host, one of the most popular 
as well as energetic citizens of the county. Through him 
we were made acquainted with several ot the many stren- 
tous citizens, Mr. James Spear, president of the St. Law- 
rence County Bank, and one of the partners with Mr. 
Bird and Mr. Wells, of the game preserve; also Messrs. 
John Milligan and Will Sherwin; all three of these we 
afterward met in camp for a day; also Mr. Murry Ralf, 
who has the barge canal on the brain. T presume he is 
a happy man now the bill has been so largely indorsed. 
Right good fellows they all are; in fact the big heart 
(not big head) seems to be very prevalent in that section 
of the moral vineyard. As it was they were so profuse 
in their cordiality that we got off late for the trail. With 
a two horse team with baggage we drove 16 miles over 
a good road to Clare, Mr. Bird’s farm, near where the 
trail begins up the steepest and rockiest path we ever saw, 
equal to any in the early west. They call the trail three 
miles, but it is the longest league I want ever to encoun- 
ter. Dr. Hornung stood it like a veteran; he had been 
there before; but Jacobstaff, the last half mile in the dark, 
came very near giving up. He told the boys to go on and 
he would appear in the morning, for his enthusiasm 
pretty much evaporated before the welcome light in the 
window of the private cabin threw out its rays of glory. 
We were royally welcomed by Mr. Ruben Wells and given 
the freedom of the camp at once. The sight of a couple 


of three-pronged bucks hanging outside added immensely 
tc our resting capacity. A hot venison stew with mealy 





STILLWATER CAMP. 


potatoes, good camp-made bread, canned goods of all 
kinds, and as good coffee as anyone gets at home, fin- 
ished the rest, and all fatigue was forgotten. In fact, they 
are a strenuous lot here in the woods, and while they de 
hard work they believe in having the best of good things 
and plenty of them to keep the strain as well as enjoy- 
ment, and when you realize that all of this except trout 
and venison has to be packed in on that confounded trail, 
you may know what a class of men these are. 

The Wells and Bird cabin is a substantial structure, 
20 by 16 feet, of trimmed or squared logs, with ample 
kitchen and a sleeping apartment adjoining, which is the 
sanctum of Mr. Arvin hang the guide of the camp. 
The house with porch fronts the still water of the Grasse 
River, from which it takes its name. De Grasse River 
is famous as a trout brogk, the beauties running from 6 
to 16 inches, and being of fine flavor. There are two other 
log cabins close by, the prooeety of the Stillwater Club, 

© lease the privilege of the 30,000 acre preserve. They 
are some score members of the best citizens of Canton 
and vicinity. The three camps use the same water from 
a OE ee ering ott, ice cold and never failing of sup- 


Ply. Of the guides, we have mentioned Mr. Eastman; the 
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other, Mr. James O’Brien, is attached to the company’s 
camp. Both men are examples of the true woodsman; 
keen of eye, rugged in build, unassuming in deportment, 


good shots, and knowing their business. 
to be associated with such men. 

We were up betimes in the morning, but it was .too 
noisy in the dry leaves and no one got a shot, though flags 
were seen. Cervus was in a hurry and stopped not on the 


It is a pleasure 





Jacobstaff. 


Dr. G. J. Hornung. 


order of his going. And now a word about a splendid 
character in the next camp—Doctor Manly. A Canton 
resident originally, a graduate of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, then Long Island Medical College, and now 
settled in Brooklyn where he has a good practice, he came 
into the woods two years ago condemned by prominent 
physicians as a hopeless case of genuine consumption. 
A few weeks or months in this section of fir, balsam, ~ 
and hemlock, with its splendid soft water, proved a charm 
and a cure. He comes up here now twice a year for trout 
and deer, and renewed life. Ee is a robust man, a thor- 
ough woodsman, a more than good shot. Retiring in dis- 
position, but practical in every way, he has been a boon 
tc the camp, having himself killed the first two deer; 
and one of the party having been taken seriously ill the 
Doctor in his practical business way soon brought him 
around; in fact, he furnished the camp with both meat 
and medicine. 

Saturday evening brought in Mr. Spear with Mr. Kim- 
ball, Mr. Stanly, Elsworth Searfench, V. R. Stivers, of 
Tifth New York Infantry, now in the recruiting station 
at Canton: Messrs, John Mills and James Kahaly, who 
killed his first deer, in fact, it is said, the first deer he ever 
saw alive in the woods, and that only about a half mile 
irom camp. “Some are born lucky, some have luck thrust 
upon them.” We have been out several short trips and 
haven’t seen a flag. 

Tuesday evening a two-pronged buck was brought in by 
Dr. Manly; he won’t shoot at a doe or small deer of any 
kind; three does passed him and he would not shoot. 

Wednesday and Thursday son dies. Friday another 
buck for the other camp. 

Saturday Mr. Wells left for Canton to bring in three 
invited guests—three clergymen from New Jersey. On 
Monday they came in over the trail a little before dark— 
Father Roger McGinley, of t1e New Durham diocese, 
Father John Westerman, Crawford; and Father Wm. 
Brothers, of Weehawken. Right good company they 
proved to be, rollicking good specimens of educated man- 
hood. They took to camp life as a duck to water, were 
full of good stories, and very ready at repartee, and made 
a most wholesome addition to our social party after the 
cares and labors of the day. We inquired for Mr. Reuben 
Wells, their escort. “Well,” said Father McGinley, “we 
struck a track crossing the tra] about a mile back. Mr. 
Wells said it was fresh, dropped our bundles, told us to 
keep the trail for camp and he would be in later.” Sure 

enough, in about half an hour after dark Mr. W. came 
in with a fat doe. Mr. Wells is strenuous in a!l he under- 
takes; he is president of the First National Bank of 
Canton, and is a large owner of the 30,000 acre preserve 
on which there are three pulp mills, logging camps, etc. 
The hospitality of Messrs. Bird and Wells keeps their 
camp full of the best class of men, and they are never 
more cheerful than when administering good cheer to their 
many guests. Mr. Wells’ wite and daughter, with, I 
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think, another fair one, tramped in on the trail last sum- 
mer in the very worst storm of the season; and they got 
in long after dark wet as drowned rats, but as blythe and 
gay as from a ballroom waltz, bringing cheer and sunshine 
to all. Such are the folks around Canton. 

My gun was a take down (of ’96 I think), which Mr. 
Sanford of the Winchester Arms Company helped me 
select; it proved a darling, and did splendid execution, 
first at the targets, and then on Saturday it was duly 
christened at a bounding straight away two-pronged buck 
going I don’t know how many miles a minute, more or 
ss. The soft nosed bullet overtook him just below the 
tail, and passed out through the fore shoulder. The white 
fiag dropped and the quarry was ours. It (the gun) has 
been greatly admired by those in camp, where there is a 
variety of shooting material—Daly, Piper, La Fevre, two 
other Winchesters, etc. 

Tuesday morning. Mr. Bird, Mr. Wells, Dr. Hornung, 
and Eastman the guide and the three jolly fathers are all 
out to-day. It is a good sight to see these sensible expo- 
nents of the church having for the time being dropped 
their clerical habiliments and appeared in corduroys and 
canvas coats with big shooting boots ready for the woods, 
with all the earnest enthusiasm of a free life in the moun- 
tain air. May they at least see a flag even if they don’t 
get a shot. All of the other camp are also out. But 
poor Jacobstaff is laid up with a touch of his old com- 
plaint, rheumatic gout. 

It is very noisy in the woods, and unless they make a 
drive, as they call it, there is not much of a chance for 
success. Ata drive the guides place their men at different 
runways, while they go away off a mile or two and en- 
deavor to drive the animals to or by you. A dog of any 


kind whatever is not allowed on the preserve, and will be 
shot sooner than a deer. It is tedious this sitting silently 
and alone on log or stone for hours, as the deer mostly 
go off somewhere else or come by you with the velocity 
of a young whirlwind. Doctor Hornung was the only one 
The game was a fine 


that succeeded in getting a shot. 


Jacobstaff. Father Westerman. R. Wells. Dr. Hornung. 


Father Brothers. 
THE RETURN. 


5-pronged buck. He would not have anything else. He 
would not take a shot at a fleeing deer yesterday because 
it did not have the embellishments of a he. Some folks 
are very particular. (Jacobstaff was satisfied with a fat 
doe later on, and his friends of the “Sit Down Club,” <f 
Jersey City, proclaimed it fine eating. So did Mrs. Jacob- 
staff.) All hands in about 12 for lunch; started six deer, 
too noisy, deer heard first. Out again. Started two but 
got nary shot, except that Eastman the guide got a long 
shot just before dark, found blood, but the deer swam the 
rome — darkness coming on the hunter had to abandon 
the trail. 


Wednesday.—Mr. Wells and Eastman off by daybreak 
for scene of last evening, returned in time for breakfast 
with the big doe Mr. Eastman had wounded the evening 
before. At 8A. M. all hands except I off for a three-mile 
tramp and to bring back Hornung’s buck killed on Tues- 
day and left by the guide hanging in the woods. They are 
accustomed here in these parts after bleeding and disem- 
boweling the deer to leave it hanging in the woods for 
days; and if they have meat enough m camp, for weeks, 
In fact they will not eat venison here before it is from 36 
to 48 hours ‘old; say it is not healthy, 
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At noon they are all in, and the pack baskets that they 
strapped on are empty, with exception of one buck’s 
head severed close above the neck—bear. Of all things 
Jacobstaff has doubted the propriety of leaving a fat 
quarry in the wilds for any length of time. When they. 
arrived at the scene of the hanging up they found only the 
hoofs, backbone, and the head gnawed off close to the 
skull. A bear had preempted the whole property. Con- 
found him! the fineset head of course, a 5-pronged gray 
head handsome and symmetrical. Hornung is incor- 
solable and swears he never will spare a beay’s life inthe 
future. He intended having it mounted providing he did 
not secure by his own eye a better one. But it will still 
do nicely on a panel. 

Thursday.—Mr. C. Austin and Mr. C. Austin, Jr., came 
in this morning with mail from home and New York 
papers as late as Monday and very welcome. The guide, 
Mr. E., had wounded a doe late the night before and 
was going to hunt in some other direction; said this doe 
would be safe if as badly hurt as he thought for a day or 
two. Jacobstaff informed him that we didn’t want any 
more bear work and it would be the proper thing to secure 
that deer first. They laughed, said they were rarely 
troubled with bear and the bear that got away with Hor- 
nung’s deer was two or three miles the other way. Well, 
they went after this deer. On approaching the pla-:e 
where Eastman thought it would be found lying down 
dead, they heard a noise in the bushes ahead, and on 
approaching found their animal, but they broke almost on 
to a bear that heard them first; but he left the mark of 
his claws on the hip and hams of the deer. The noise 
made in the dry leaves saved the deer from further mu- 
tilation. An hour later and another good carcass wouid 
liave been added to the loss of Stillwater camps. These 
may sound as good bear stories; but they are facts. 

After a hasty breakfast of slapjacks (they call them) 
and maple syrup made only a half mile from camp, we 
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AT THE CAMP. 


were off shortly after 7:30 A. M. Pretty noisy yet, but 
we have hopes. Tried a drive, but an hour and a half on 
a cold gray stone was enough for Jacobstaff, and he re- 
turned early to the genial warmth of the camp. 

Father McG. left us this morning, having received a 
telegram of the sudden death of one of his parishioners. 
Before his departure he took several views of the camp 
and camp life, among them one as we came in from a suc- 
cessful hunt which we inclose to you and hope to sec 
with this article in the best sporting paper of the world. 

And now our time is about up, as we leave to-morrow, 
Friday, on the trail for home. How I dread this packing 
of our game over that carry—glad it does not weigh any 
more. But our friends must have some testimony of our 
success or they may believe this is all a fairy tale. We 


have had a most delightful eight days of camp life. Itsre-- 


minded us of life in old Winsconsin forty years ago. It 
has done our old bones and sinews good. The smell of the 
balsam and the hemlock, the moss on the south side of the 
trees, the crisp brown leaves, the pure crystal water, the 
woodpecker’s tapping and the piratical, scoundrelly blue- 
jay’s saucy talk, all bring back the glorious days of long 
ago. We have gained six pounds of healthy weight in 
avoirdupois. 

Therewere in all in the eight days’ camping, including 
those that came in for a day or two at a time, ten would- 
be shots, and eight good deer, besides plenty for camp, 
were divided up. It seems to be a good deer country. 
The animals are much smaller than those in the West, 
especially in antlers; a five or seven-pronged buck is the 
exception. 

Good-by ‘to Stillwater camps and the boys. 


; May their 
shadows continue to grow. 


JACOBSTAFF. 


Game Preserves. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Didymus in the current number notes the fact that Dr. 
Webb has thrown open his game preserve and let the 
animals go free. The papers that first gave us an account 
of that told us why he had done so, the forest fires of 
the past summer have destroyed his feed and he was not 
likely to keep those animals penned up and let them 
starve. Dr. Webb no doubt thinks still, as he did when 
he first -made his . game preserve, that he had a moral 
right, as he had a legal one, to miake it, and he may re- 
store it again when conditions allow him to do it. 


Capia Blanco. 
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Among the Wild Geese. 


. A MusIcAL crackling sound such as might be made by a 
hundred fairy glaziers working close at hand, roused the 
writer one’ morning lately, and at the same time he became 
drowsily aware that the ceiling of his room had descended 
unaccountably near to his pillow. Moreover, just on the 
other side of this ceiling heavy feet were making energetic 
attempts at a highland reel. All these singular phenomera 
were explained, however, when the foresaid writer, shak- 
ing himself free from the last traces of drowsiness, woke 
up and recognized he was in his berth on board the little 
shooting cobble Snowflake, snugly moored in the creek 
of a northern estuary; that it was a cold morning with 
last night’s ice breaking like glass all around as the mak- 
ing tide lifted it from the sedges; and lastly, that his only 
ee on board was already up and doing. 

“Hullo!” said that individual, bursting into the cabin a 
few seconds later, “thought I would wake you up—nice 
sort of fellow you to come shooting! Sun been up an 
hour; sea black with geese; sky full of widgeon. Now 
get up, or, by heaven! I will take the guns and scuttle the 
Snowflake under you.” Thus admonished I did as I was 
bid, and found my admirable comrade, usually known as 
“the crew,” had already got breakfast under way, whiie 
above, when I scrambled on deck, was a lovely winter 
morning, with the sun—which, by the way, was only just 
rising—shining crimson over the salt lagoons, and light- 
ing up with a wonderful fire the frosty haze on marsh 
and slob behind us. Needless to say, neither sky nor sea 
was quite as full of wildfowl as my friend had hinted, but 
there were undoubtedly many about, and I noticed the 
moment I came up a wisp of teal settle among the pools 
half a mile_away which roused my enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch. 2 

So we breakfasted forthwith; rashers easy to cook and 
appetizing ; home-made bread from the farm ashore; cof- 
fee, warming and aromatic with all the spices of Arabia; 
then all hands mustered on deck to get up the anchor and 
punt out into the open where it became possible to hoist 
the sail and slip away on a freshening morning breeze 
to the northward. 

We were after bean-geese, which differ from one or two 
other ‘species haunting British coasts in winter time, in 
that they prefer inland feeding to salt water, and, above 
all, have a liking for the farmer’s barley stubbles. Now, 
this year the barley has lain sadly long afield, herein be- 
ing the geese’s opportunity—and ours. 
knew of a derelict farm, and especially a field or two 
coming low down to the marsh land, where crops had 
never been properly garnered and consequently all sorts 
of wildfowl held high revel since the autumn flight began. 
He had seen geese there in the stubble himself, and care- 
fully noted the way they went seaward. when disturbed 
by shepherds moving about on the uplands each morning. 
Could we but hide ourselves on their line of flight it might 
mean a couple of shots at least; so in high glee we slipped 
up along the coast before a frosty wind that powdered our 
deck with minute crystals of congealed mist, and in haif 


, an hour ran the ship in under a miniature headland where 


we made her fast. Then getting into our heavy boots 
and thickest jackets I took the big 8-bore, while “the 
crew” brought along the. double barrel, and we set out 
siemiy, under shelter of the«sea wall, for the barley 
iallows. f 


As will often happen, we met all sorts of tempting shots 
on the way, which on another occasion we would have 
gladly taken, but were now obliged to ignore. Half a 
dozen teal rose from an empty creek, while a couple of 
ducks came so close overhead we could hear the whistling 
of their wings as they passed through the mist. Curlews, 
too, generally the shyest of birds, flitted spectral to and 
fro, and I saw my friend making grimaces as he looked 
hastily away from the tempting sight. 

The nearer we got the more cautiously we had to pick 
our footsteps, and then presently my friend, who was a 
red Indian for keenness when on the trail, stopped and 
listened intently. When he looked up it was with an ex- 
pression of supreme contentment, and a hasty sign to fol- 
low told without words that his sharp ears had caught the 
sound of geese at work on the stubbles. So on we 
went again under shelter of the little marsh escarpment, 
scrambling forward in breathless haste for a bluff round 
which the birds generally came on their way to sea. At 
the base of the bluff lay a little watercourse with frozen 
reeds at bottom and some leafless willow bushes here 
and there. “The crew” led into this on all fours, looking 
in ‘his heavy clothes for all the world like a frolicsome 
sloth bear, and I was seized with a desire to laugh. But 
the deadly frown which came on my companion’s fore- 
head when he discovered my emotion was so awesome 


that I hastily suppressed all traces of it. 


_ And now the crisis was at hand. J. proceeded to worm 
himself along almost on his stomach up the left-hand 
slope to a knot of willows commanding the fields beyond, 
and I followed with my piece of ordnance as well as I 
could. We gained a vanatge point between those knotted 
stumps in safety, and peeping thence a sight to put even 
a hardened fowler’s heart in a flutter met our eyes. 

The frozen stubble, with wind-blown barley shocks still 
lying about in pitiful neglect, lay silent under the winter 


mist, with here and there an ice-covered pool beginning to’ 


take a rosy hue as the sun crept up over the far-away 
hedges. Round the nearest of these frosted puddles, but 
about eighty yards away, a dozen great brown birds were 
standing ene themselves. There was another of the 
same sort on a hillock still further off saying funny things 
with neck and bill pointed straight up in the sky, and be- 
yond him again, but far out of shot, a second smaller 
group of geese. Here and there about the stubble several 
score of green plovers were running and stopping in their 
mouse-like way. Altogether it was a pretty picture of 
wild bird life, and I lay as still as a stone for a minute or 
two, ‘partly to get my breath, and partly to admire it. 
My comrade, who never lacked for breath and admired 
nothing till the shot was fired, impatiently di me in 
the ribs, however, at the end of that time, whispered 
in my ear, “Now, then, with your blunderbuss! Are you 
going to sleep?” 

Very slowly I drew myself together, and very slowly 
pushed the big 4-bore loaded with swan shot through the 
willow stems, But carefully as it was done, the barrel 
touched one of them, and down came a-shower of tink- 


My companion . 
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ling icicles and powdery frost. The keen-eyed sentinel, 
who had perhaps been telling his sleepy comrades ail 
atong that he was sure there were men about, uttered one 
hurried “There, I told you so!” and lapsed into rigid 
silence. Close together stepped the flock, up went their 
necks, a dozen eyes were fixed suspiciously in our 
direction. . 

Now was our chance. There was a flake of snow in my 
eye and several blurring the ridge of the barrel, but I 
took the best aim I could for the brown mass in the dis- 
tance and pulled trigger. The resulting noise was shock- 
ing in the absoluté stillness of the morning, and the smoke 
hung among the twigs like a lace curtain, but there was 
joy in J.’s exclamation, “Good! Three dowa and a run- 
rer—lie still a bit.’ The latter bit of advice proved 
valuable. The remainder of our special @ivey swerved 
away and were soon off to sea, while the plovers, with 
some ruffs we had not noticed, circled about tumultuously 
in mid air. But another party of geese, disturbed from a 
stubble further inland, came straight dow. toward us. 
1 put in a fresh cartridge in haste as they {wept past us 
sixty seconds later at a tremendous pace, letting fly at 
the leader—and completely doubled up the bird next be- 
hind him! “The crew” failed to stop with the first barrel 
of his lighter gun, but hit hard with the second and that 
bird we found subsequently dead on the beach half a mile 
away. My runner was secured without any great diffi- 
culty, so that we had six birds to show for our stalk, and, 
1 need not add, felt highly pleased with ourselves. 

We had come out for wild geese, and had got some, 
which is better luck than the shooter of these watchful 
birds can always count on. When we reached the boat 
again after a heavy tramp with the spoil a suggestion of 
a second breakfast was carried enthusiastically, and there- 
after we coasted out to sea, and round the edge of the 
mud flats picked up a couple of ducks besides a few fow] 
of lesser kinds to add variety to the main bag of a memor- 
able morning. 


Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Jan. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Massachusetts Legislature has been very prompt in getting 
dcewn to business, and both President Jones of the Senate 
and Speaker Frothingham are strenuous for a short 
session. 

The chairman of the Committee on Fisheries and Game 
on the part of the Senate is Hon. Moody Kimball, of 
Newburyport, who was a House member last year, and is 
a believer in the doctrines for.which the sportsmen have 
labored the past few years. The House chairman is Mr. 
Hinckley, of Tisbury, who was also on this committee last 
year. Senator Pratt is also a member again this year 
and will be remembered as the president of the Mid- 
dieboro Sportsmen’s Club mentioned in a previous letter. 

In his inaugural address Gov. Bates recommends legis- 
lation“for the establishment of forest reserves in the 
various sections of the State,” and the appointment of a 
State forester. He says the purchase by the State of 900 
acres of so-called waste land for $6,000 in Rutland indi- 
cates that without extravagant outlay the land may be 
obtained for this purpose to the great advantage of “the 
Massachusetts of to-morrow.” No doubt sportsmen will 
see reasons from their standpoint to give their influence 
in favor of the plan. 

The annual meeting of the State Association was held 
at the Copley Square Hotel on-last Wednesday evening 
(January 13), with President Reed in the chair. The 
treasurer’s report was presented showing the total cash 
assets to be $2,556.78. The report of Hon. George W. 
Wiggin, chairman of the Fund Committee, showed that 
the fund invested in savings banks had gained an increase 
of $121.71 in 1903, it being now $2,550.74.. A vote of 
thanks was tendered ex-President B. C. Clark, Maurice 
H. Richardson, M. D., and Mr. George O. Sears, for their 
liberal donation of $100 each toward the expenses of the 
annual banquet at the Algonquin Club last March. A 
similar vote was tendered the retiring president for his 
valuable services as the presiding officer for the past 
three years. Dr. A. R. Brown passed around sheets 
with words to be sung to familiar tunes which proved a 
pleasant feature of the meeting. After the routine busi- 
ness, Vice-President A. B, F. Kinney told the thrilling 
story of his shooting a grizzly, which was greatly en- 
joyed by all present. Two of our members at the meet- 
ing are in the present House of Representatives, Mr. S. 
O. Staples, of S. Framingham, and Mr. George H. Moore, 
of Boston. Representative Herbert Thayer, of Franklin, 
was also present. Five candidates were elected to mem- 
bership and the officers elected for 1904 are as follows: 
President, Wm. S. Hinman; Vice-Presidents, James R. 
Reed, Benjamin C. Clark, pooh T. Herrick, George H. 
Payne, Robert S. Gray, Irving O. Converse, A. B. F. Kin- 
ney, Heber Bishop, B. V. Howe, A. R. Brown, Salem 
D. Charles, A. C. Sylvester; Librarian, Edward W. 
Branigan; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry H. Kimball; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—J. N. Roberts, th S. Fay, M. H. 
Richardson, C. W. Dimick, Rollin Jones, N. LeRoy, Gil- 
mer Clapp, Paul Butler, Frank Fallon, M. A. Morris, N. 
C. Nash, F. B. Crowninshield; Membership Committee— 
Thomas H. Hall, W. B. Hastings, R. V. Joyce; Fund 
Committee—G. W. Wiggin, B. C. Clark,-A. D. Thayer. 

CENTRAL. 


Mr. Kianey’s Bear. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association at the Copley Square Hotel 
on the evening of January 13, after President James Rus- 
sell Reed had gracefully delivered his valedictory to end 
his three years in the chair, and after William S. Hinman, 
of Auburndale, had been unanimously elected president, 
the members pressed Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, 
for a fulfilment of a long standing promise to tell them 
how he got his grizzly. His good nature could not resist 
the solicitation, and so, taking position near the head of 
the table, he began, leading up to the climax by graphic 
preliminary, somewhat as follows: 

I was born outdoors—that is, on a farm, and after 
I learned that I could do better indoors and had aban- 
doned farming, I used to take an outing every year. for the 
sake of keeping my physique. in good trim. Away back, 
about 1875, before the railroads had penetrated the great 
Northwest, I used to go into that country, and it ig the 
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fact that I have seen as many of 50,000 buffaloes in one 
herd and as many as 3,500 antelope. As time went on, 
1 had shot every kind of game in the country and found 
that I had quite a reputation as a hunter. But I had never 
yet got a gtizzly. I felt that I wanted that to earn my 
degtee, that I was not a real professional until I had 
got my grizzly, and you know that when a man wants to 
get his degree he expects to pay for it and he does not 
mind a few dollars. ; . 

The year that the Northern Pacific extension was 
opened into the country about Yellowstone Park, a party 
of us went out in a special car. We left the track at the 
station nearest to the region where big game was most 
likely to be plenty. Quite a large party of us went into 
the woods with guides, horses, and a full camp _ outfit. 
We hunted there for two weeks. We got a silver-tip bear 
and moose, elk, and other big game, but we did not see 
a sign of a gtizzly anywhere. It came time to return to 
the station and to our party there. 

Atfer we had gone two days’ march atid had about 
fifty miles more to go, after we camped for the night, I 
lay thinking it over and could not sleep. I said to my- 
self that I should never be any nearer the grizzly country 
than I was then, that I should never be any younger, 
and that if I was ever to get my degree, then was the 
time. So I made up my mind to let the rest of the 
company go on and tell my family what I was going to 
do. My wife and daughter were in the party at the 
station, and I did not want to have them, or anybody else, 
try to turn me back. Then I rolled over and was asleep 
in a minute, 

In the morning, when the others struck their tents, 
mine was left standing, for I had arranged with my guide 
to come back and return to the grizzly country. My 
companions of the party asked me if I was not going to 
strike my tent, too. I told them no, and that I should 
stay in it. They tried to persuade me not to do so, but 
I was determined, and the outfit departed for our camp. 
So, in due time, my guides returned with horses and pre- 
visions, and we went back our two days’ journey. 

I hunted around for a week, but did not find a sight of 
a grizzly. The weather had changed. Snow came on and 
it was evident that the bears had gone. You know that 
they are great travelers. One of their peculiarities is that, 
under such circumstances, they are likely to go to the 
north slope of the mountains, where the snow is more 
probably blown away. So I said to my guide that we 
would stay and try to find a grizzly if it took all winter, 
for I did not mind the cost of $15 a day which the guides 
charged me for their services, horses, and provisions. 

After a while as I was going around the side of an ele- 
vation which had a growth of pines, I found tracks in the 
snow. They looked perfectly fresh and from their size 
I felt sure they were made by a grizzly. Now the guide 
and I had whistles to call each other by if we were 
separated and wanted to find the other. I blew my whis- 
tle for him and he was on the spot pretty soon. He said 
that there was no doubt that the tracks were made by an 
old “Ephraim,” and that they were fresh. We followed 
sharp along the trail and could see where the grizzly had 
stopped to feed. Finally we came to a place which is 
called a coulee; this is a piece of low ground where 
standing water has killed the trees and then it has growii 
up to rushes, cattails, tall grass, and the like. 

When we got in sight of the rushes we could tell from 
the motions that our game was there. He evidently heard 
us, for he stood up on his hind legs and looked at us. He 
was a genuine Ephraim. As we measured him afterwards 
we found that he stood eleven feet high, and he was as 
tall as a Jersey cow when he was on all fours. As he 
stood facing us, I said to the guide that I was going to 
do the shooting, and I didn’t want him to do anything 
until it was necessary, for I believed that I could stand 
the bear off myself without any help. But I know more 
now than I did then. I aimed my rifle—and I had a good 
one—straight at his breast, expecting, if I did not put a 
bullet through his heart, to break his backbone and disable 
him in that way. So I let drive. 

He dropped into the tall grass. We used black powder 
in those days, and I stepped one side to see what had 
happened. Now, when a grizzly is hurt and not disabled, 
he means business, and he means business right off. As 
soon as I could see by the smoke, I could see that he 
was coming straight at me. All his hairs were standing 
up and his mouth was open and he looked just like the 
pictures of bears that are made to scare people. “Good 
heavens! He is coming!” shouted the guide. 

I let fly with another bullet, but it had no effect on the 
grizzly, not a bit. He was so tall and rangy that he was 
coming pretty fast, and I aimed again at his head. He was 
not more than 50 yards off, but the bullet did not stop him 
at all. Somehow I was just as cool as I am now. 
aimed again and that bullet struck him right in the corne1 
of the eye and went through his brain. He curled his 
head around and partly under him, and he wasn’t more 
than 25 yards off then. He fell over on his side, with his 
head curled under him. 

Though I had been so cool, when I looked around at 

my guide, the sweat was running down his face and off 
from his beard in streams, he was so excited. When the 
reaction came for myself, there was a minute when I felt 
my strength completely gone. I could not possibly have 
picked my rifle from the ground if my life had depended 
upon it. But it was all over in a minute, and I was myself 
again. The guide did not notice how I felt. As we went 
toward the grizzly, we were careful, but we saw that 
his breathing was coming slower and slower, and then 
It stopped. 
_It was then four o'clock in the afternoon of a short 
Gay and we were fifteen miles from camp. I told my 
guide that we must get out of there that night anyway. 
His pony was a good one, and it is a fact about the 
trained ponies of that region that if you give them their 
heads in a dark night, when you can’t see the trail, they 
will bring you out all right. We had come through one 
deep mud hole, where I had been thrown off my pony into 
the mud, and we had come up one place which was so 
Steep that we could not ride, but had to be dragged- up, 
holding on to the tails of the ponies. We had to make 
those places in the dark. 

When we skinned our grizzly, I found that my first 
ball had not gone straight through the body. } suppesed 
that he-was facing me squarely when he in the 
Twshes, Dut he had been turned to one side. He had 
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changed the position of his feet when he stood, but 
twisted his body to look at us, so that my bullet went out 
about six inches from the backbone and did not disable 
him. I found that the second bullet which I fired when 
he was coming at te went in at the hump over his 
shoulders and passed along about four feet under the 
skin where I took it out. tt did not hurt him, but only 
warmed him up. The third bullet struck the cheek bone 
at an angle and passed along under the skin, coming out 
back of the ear, and did not penetrate the skull at all. 
It was the last bullet which settled him. 

We loaded the skin on the pony and made our way 
back through the darkness, reaching our camp all right 
about nine o’clock. That is how I got my grizzly and 
earned my degree—i. e., having killed every species oi 
game on the American continent. 


Adirondack Deer Hounding. 


Hurricane, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Essex County Board of Supervisors, of which I am 
the Keene (not keen) inember, seems to have started the 
ball of discussion rolling by passing a resolution in 
favor of deer hounding. 

In a recent issue of your journal I find a signed protest 
against cutting fifteen days from the end of the deer hunt- 
ing season, and also a copy of Mr. Flint’s letter to the 
Elizabethtown (N. Y.) Post and Gazette, in effect asking 
for statements from the Essex County Supervisors. 

There seems to have grown up a sentiment that the 
people of this section were, and are, opposed to a hound- 
ing law. I am at a loss to account for the growth of 





such a sentiment, except that it is founded on the “hol-° 


lering of the other fellow,” and our feeling that it was 
needless as well as useless to deny such statements. The 
facts are so self-evident to us, they need no bolstering. 
They are so fresh in our minds by constant living with 
them, and we were so sure that anyone who came into 
this region, and took the trouble to inquire intelligently, 
could come to but one conclusion, it did not seem neces- 
sary to say anything. Another reason we have kept quiet, 
to speak perfectly frankly, is that by the attention which 
was not paid to our protests by the Legislature at the 
time the present law was being pushed, we were given to 
understand quite distinctly that our wishes in the matter 
did not amount to anything. Yes, you say, but why this 
resolution then? On Lincoln’s principle of “peggin’ away, 
fFeggin’ away,” and also because we do not mean to sit 
quiescent and have the impression go forth that we who 
live in the Adirondacks, and have our interests here, ad- 
mit we were wrong when we protested strongly against 
the passage of the present law. 

In any argument or discussion it is useless to ever hope 
to arrive anywhere without some fundamental point of 
agreement—some ground on which the contending parties 
can stand, or some common object for which both are 
striving. ; 

With this in view I would state as a general proposition 
this, at which both the opponents and defendants of the 
present law are aiming—a deer hunting law which will 
give the greatest amount of sport to the largest number 
of people consistent with the protection of the deer. 

If any reader of this is aiming at the absolute protec- 
tion of the deer with no hunting whatever, which seems 
to be the aim of our legislators, who last year cut off fif- 
teen days at the beginning of the hunting season, and 
now propose to cut off fifteen days from the end, he 
need read no further, for agreement between us is hope- 
less. This letter is addressed to those who agree with 
me as to the end to be attained, but disagree with me as 
to the method of arriving at it. 

That a hounding law will afford more sport to more 
people than any other form of hunting law is so patent 
it hardly needs support; still I shall put one prop 
under it. 

It is a matter of history that the people of this section 
through their representatives, by articles to newspapers, 
and otherwise, fought strongly against the passage of 
the present law. Is it not the fact that we were, in effect, 
accused of desiring the hounding law continued because 
we cared nothing about protecting the deer, caring only 
for the business which came to us because that law was 
on the statute books? Was it not said that the hotels and 
guides accounted for all the opposition, and that they 
were “hollering so loud” because their business would be 
hurt so much? 

If you agree with me that the guides and hotels of the 
Adirondacks could see more business for them under a 
hounding law, then you must agree with me that a hound- 
ing law would attain the end of “the greatest amount of 
sport for the largest number of people,’ and also that 
the present law most emphatically does not attain that 
end. 

But would such a law fulfill the condition “consistent 
with the protection of the deer?” This needs careful at- 
tention, for unless the condition is fulfilled the first part 
of the proposition would soon cease to be effective—there 
would be no deer to hunt. 


It was assumed at the time of the passage of the present . 


law that deer were, and had been, decreasing for some 


_ time, and that the hounding end of the law was responsi- 


ble for that decrease. 

Admit for a moment the deer were actually decreasing, 
what evidence was there to prove that hounding was 
responsible? One hard winter of deep snow and little 
food would account for more deer than two or three 
seasons of hounding, and it would take a long while for 
the deer to recover. Jacking and salt-licks, while illegal, 
were practiced, and accounted for a great many more. 

Now, on what is based the assumption that deer are in- 
creasing? The only evidence I have seen is in the re- 
ports of the Forest, Fish, and Game Commission. Por- 


-tions of these reports are given wide circulation in the 


newspapers. They are compiled from reports of ship- 
ments, and cannot be accurate, for a great many- are 
killed that are not shipped, and the Commission can have 
no accurate knowledge as to those. Even allowing them 
a certain value, and they have, they have no comparative 
value, because these statistics have only been collected for 
a few years, and nothing is known of the shipments when 
the hounding law was in force. The conclusions drawn in 
this year’s report from the increased ‘shipments, to my 


. Mind, are erroneous, To me, the figures given prove twc 
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things—more perfect methods of collecting data, and an 
increased number of violations of the law. And a little 
inquiry will lead you to the same conclusion. 

I believe that deer were decreasing at the time the 
present law was passed, and I also believe they have in- 
creased since the Jaw was passed. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that hounding was responsible for the decrease, 
and I am far from giving the present law credit for the 
increase. Most of the credit must be given to the large 
number of private parks and reserves, which have been 
a safe refuge for the deer. 

Aside from any comparison with other laws, the present 
law is bad for a number of reasons. It is responsible for 
the deplorable shooting accidents which have occurred 
every season since it became effective. It makes it possi- 
ble to kill deer from a “blind” on the edge of a pond or 
marsh, when flies drive them to the water for relief when 
the weather is so warm that all the meat cannot be 
saved, and, worse than all, the majority of deer killed in 
this way are does. It is an axiom that an unjust and un- 
popular law is almost impossible of enforcement. Convic- 
tions before a jury for violations of the law are few and 
far between, not because of any lack of effort on the part 
of the protectors, but because of the universal sympathy 
with the violators, and the knowledge that the majority 
of men who come here to hunt deer cannot stand the 
fatigue incident to bonafide still-hunting, and it is a 
case of violate the law or not hunt. 

For these reasons, if for no others, this law should be 
changed, and if a hounding law should be passed I would 
favor cutting out the still-hunting, at least from the be- 
ginning of the season. 

While on this subject of game laws, I want to ask why 
this attempt to protect bears? No one in this section 
wants them protected. Essex county pays-a bounty on 
them. They furnish no sport. No one hunts them. Those 
caught are trapped. 

I have seen it stated somewhere that bears do not kill 
sheep. Why, then, do trappers bait their traps with 
sheep? A law to protect bears would be no more 
effective and no more observed than a law to protect 
panthers or wolves. Sheep raising is one of our most 
profitable industries, and no sentiment in favor of “poor, 
downtrodden Bruin” should be allowed enough influence 
to pass a law making it a crime for a farmer to kill him 
if he saw him chasing his sheep. There is a law now on 
the statute books which allows a man to kill any dog 
chasing sheep. Should bears be given a license to do it? 

In almost all bodies of men, measures proposed which 
affect a particular section are passed or not passed largely 
on the approval or non-approval of the men representing 
that section, they being given credit for knowing more in 
every way of the conditions and effect of the measures on 
those conditions than men can possibly know who are 
not actually in touch with the people of the section 
affected. 

Game laws in the Adirondacks are for the benefit of 
the people of the whole State, but you cannot get away, 
from the fact that first and foremost they are the concern 
of the people of the Adirondacks, who know all the con- 
ditions, and know the direct effect of the laws. 

I would suggest that if a hounding law be not passed 
applying to the whole State, let one be passed covering 
Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, Essex, Warren, Her- 
kimer and Hamilton counties. Let it be a law alldbwing 
hunting only from October 1 to November 15, hounding 
during the month of October and still-hunting the balance 
of the season. Rogpert W. MotisHeEr, 

Supervisor of Town of Keene. 


Pennsylvania Game Interests. 


JosepH KALBFus, secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Game Commission and chief game protector, in his 
annual report says, “I have suggested to the Forestry 
Commissioner the propriety of establishing a preserve, 
in which to propagate deer and elk for distribution 
throughtout the State, and my idea is to surround a 
certain piece of land, at such place and of such size, 
on the forestry lands of the State, as may be decided 
upon, with a fence of woven wire that will hold deer, 
etc., and outside this fence, at a distance of say half 
a mile, stretch another single wire, completely sur- 
rounding the preserve, and allow no hunting whatever 
within the single wire. I know that where a preserve 
is established for deer, the deer within the inclosure 
draw the wild deer from the outside, and a sure place 
to jump the deer is within a few hundred yards of said 
fence on the outside. 

“T have also recommended the setting apart of cer- 
tain tracts of land, one or more on each reservation, 
of dimensions and location to be decided upon, as a 
harbor of refuge into which game and birds of all kinds 
can retreat, and be safe from harm at all times. These 
tracts should be surrounded with a single wire, simply 
as a notice to the hunters, the ground poisoned system- 
atically two or three times a year, and I am satisfied 
the increase of game, deer, and birds will be very 
noticeable. The Forestry Commission seem disposed 
to furnish the land for either purpose, leaving the ques- 
tion of wire and the erection of the fence to the Game 
Commission and the sportsmen of the State. 

“Many complaints come to us of various forms of 
violation of the game laws. The men who, up to a 
limited time, have been in the habit of using dogs in 
hunting deer, complain bitterly of the energy with 
which we pursue the dog that runs deer and punish 
the owner for permitting such running, and still permit 
the use of birds dogs in the deer country during the 
open season for deer, claiming, and justly, too, that the 
bird dog trained to stand a deer is far more dangerous 

- than the running dog, and that nine-tenths of the bird 
dogs taken into the aforesaid country at that time are 
taken for the purpose of hunting deer, and nothing 
else. I myself saw  everal men this fall hunting with 
dogs they called oird dogs. In two instances the 
dogs were led, a'.d the men carried Winchester rifles, 
every bird hun’er, almost without exception, carrying 
cartridges loaded with buckshot. It does seem to me 
that there is much justice in the complaint of these 

"men, and that it would be only fair that all dogs be 

«kept out of:the deer country during the open season 


, dor deg. I have recommended that this be dome upog 
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the forestry reservations. The birds hunter will have 
two weeks in October and two weeks in December 
wherein he can use his dogs on these lands, He can 
— anything he pleases during November without a 

° 

My experience in the woods this fall teaches me 
that two deer to the hunter is a too liberal allowance, 
and should be altered. One deer is surely enough, 
especially when we consider the fact that the law for- 
bids the having in possession of venison except during 
the month of November and for fifteen days thereafter. 

“J feel that some law should be adopted to prevent, 
or at least curtail, the use of the pump gyn, and the 
automatic gun, recently introduced. Our law at this 
time forbids the use of the swivel gun, which, in my 
opinion, is not to be compared. for destructiveness. to 
the guns above named, especially on the water, where 
there is no limit to the kill. These guns are also very 
destructive in the field, for experience teaches me that 
the great majority of men who carry pump guns, con- 
tinue to rain their loads after flying game, long after 
there is any probability of killing it, frequently, after 
the possibility is passed, with the result that many a 
bird or animal is seriously wounded, yes, mortally hurt, 
yet because of distance is not knocked down, and is 
lost to the hunter. 

“We have had reported to this office during the past 
year the following apparent violations: Deer killed 
out of season 10; other game killed out of season 50; 
game killed in excess of limit, 5; killing of song and 
insectivorous birds, mostly by foreigners, 160; running 
deer with dogs, 23; deer killed by dogs running at 
large, 9; hunting by non-residents, 21; hunting by un- 
naturalized foreign-born residents, 67; carrying game 
out of State, 10; hunting on Sunday, mostly by for- 
eigners, 97; sale of game, 20; purchase of game, II; 
possession of game out of season, 3; destroying birds’ 
nests, 10; using ferrets, 17; game in captivity contrary 
to law, 3; game taken by methods forbidden, 31; trap- 
ping of song birds, 9. 

“We have pushed to conviction the following cases: 
Game other than deer killed out of season, 9; purchase 
‘of game, 5; sale of game, 3; hunting by non-residents, 
17; hunting by unnaturalized foreign-born residents, 
57; hunting game on Sunday, 31; destroying birds’ 
nests, 3; trapping song birds for sale, 7; killing deer 
ahead of dogs, 5; dogs killed for running deer, 40; 
using ferrets, 3. 

“We have tried and lost the following cases: Killing 
deer out of season, 1; killing song and insectivorous 
birds, 5; killing game, other than aeer, out of season, 
7; hunting game on Sunday, 7; hunting without license, 
15; hunting wildfowl from naphtha launch, 1.” 


Game in North Carolina. 


RateicH, N. C., Jan. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your correspondent’s publication of the fact that the 
law in regard to the killing of game, ducks and geese, 
at night is being violated in the county of Carteret, 
has created quite a stir among the officials of the 
State Audubon Society, and it brought Secretary Gil- 
bert Pearson here in haste to see the Governor. Mr. 
Pearson and the writer talked over the matter quite 
fully. Mr. Pearson says that the game wardens in the 
counties of Currituck and Dare, have done their work 
admirably well, and that they have stopped the killing 
of waterfowl at night, by the means known as “fire- 
lighting.” The wardens in those counties are very de- 
termined men, and have been on the go day and night, 
while in Carteret the warden seems to be afraid to do 
his duty, and as a result the shooting has gone on 
nightly. Secretary Pearson has gone to the Carteret 
waters and will endeavor to secure a warden there who 
will do his duty. If he fails to find one, he will take 
warden Weatherly from Guilford, a most determined 
and thorough man, and may also take a warden or 
two from Currituck. He is determined to put a stop 
to this sort of slaughter in driving away of game, 
which ruins legitimate shooting. 

Speaking of the work of the Audubon law in Curri- 
tuck, Secretary Pearson says it has increased the legiti- 
mate killing of waterfowl] three fold. He is told by dealers 
there that this is a fact, and also learns that the men 
who kill such game have received this season about 
$5,000 a week. Two months of the season yet remains 
open. 

The detection of fraudulent shipments of partridges 
out of the State, goes on with very great success. The 
men who are engaged in this traffic are now trying the 
scheme of first shipping from the place where they 
buy the game, to some place near the Virginia State 
line, and then re-shipping to the north. Birds have 
been found in trunks purporting to contain samples of 
goods, in valises and dress suit cases, in egg crates, 
in butter tubs and hidden between fresh pork. Trained 
dogs are now being used by the wardens in the de- 
tection of partridges and with very great success, 
warden Weatherly, of Guilford county, having first 
tried this smart scheme. 

The Audubon So¢iety has turned in to the State 
treasury $4.880, as its receipts up to January I, this 
being regarded as a very good showing. It is well 
understood that in the next Legislature there is going 
to be a fight against the Audubon law, as the pot- 
hunters will rally all their friends against it. Secretary 
Pearson is well aware of this fact. Non-resident 
sportsmen are well pleased with, the law, and 160 of 
them have taken out licenses in the county of Guilford 
aJone, the license being $10 a season. 

The amount of game in the State this season is un- 
questionably considerably greater that in recent. years, 
as reports from various places show. As a general 
game market, Newberne appears to lead, and it is an 
admirable point for sportsmen to begin work from. 
Near Newberne the State owns many thousands of.acres 
of land. known as swamp lands, and on this there are 
some of the finest lakes in the South Atlantic stots, 
these being greatly visited by waterfowl, while the 
land shooting in the vicinity is excellent. 

So far as yet reported the largest number of par- 
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county, near Smithfield. Many persons have an idea 
that the shooting in the central part of the State is 
by far the best, and that birds are more numerous 
there, but they will find if they visit the pine country, 
in Johnston and other of the eastern counties, that 
partridges are very abundant. It is true that the 
cover is rather thick in many places, but this only adds 
to the interest in the sport. 

Several experiments in game breeding have been tried 
in the State. English partridges have been turned 
loose in Warren county, and the gay-colored eastern 
pheasants in several counties. The mountain pheas- 
ant, or grouse, is being fostered in Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
Pisgah Forest, and also in the extensive tract of 
country near Linville, of which Col. Murphison, of 
New York, and other gentlemen are the owners. 


F. A. O. 
Cuvier Club. 


THE annual meeting of the Cuvier Club was held on 
January 9, and the following officers elected, President 
Starbuck being chosen to serve for his ninth term in that 
office: Alex. Starbuck, President; Peter F. Swing, Henry 
Hanna, P. E. Roach, First, Second and Third Vice- 
Presidents; Trustees for three years—E. G. Webster, J. 
T. Rouse, and Hon. Peter F. Swing. New members as 
follows were elected: W. S. Magley, Alfonso Aralus, 
Joseph Hummel, C. I. Donnell, O. C. Ellis, Walter B. 
Weaver, John H. Kuhn, and A. B. Trum. 

The custodian of the museum and library, Mr. Chas. 
Dury, reported the receipt of several new specimens for 
the museum and books and pamphlets for the library. 

Chas. J. Ryan, Deputy Game Warden, reported as the 
result of his year’s work 40 violations reported, 25 arrests 
made, 18 convictions; cases pending, 4; and $471 assessed 
as fines. 

The president delivered his annual address, which con- 
tained many points of special interest to sportsmen and 
game protectors. He reviewed the progress made by the 
club in its chosen work and in its gain of strength. He 
dwelt briefly on the gradual disappearance of game once 
plentiful in the State. Of the ducks he said: 

“It seems like writing the history of a vanishing race 
to take up the large family of ducks—canvasback, red- 
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head, teal, dusky and others that journey in myriads from 
the frigid regions of the North, where snow and ice are 
almost perpetual. This season there were few good bags 
made in our State, and these by the habitues of the club 
houses along the bays and inlets of Lake Erie. Judging 
from numbers slain, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
ambition of these gunners was simply to make a record. 
No wonder that spring shooting of these waterfowl is not 
abated, as this clan is always seen in the lobby of the 
Legislature looking to the continuance of it. It seems 
to be a gigantic undertaking to suppress this greedy class 
of red-handed butchers, but their day of sorrow and 
lament will soon come. While we notice that Indiana 
has suppressed the spring shooting of ducks, Illinois gives 
open season for them from September 1 to April 15. 
Fifty ducks per day is the limit, and twenty-five of any 
other game bird. Fifty ducks per day. Think of it for 
a moment, if you can, and then realize on its mathematics 
for the entire season of 227 days. This at 50 per day is 
11,050 to a single gun, if the limit is reached; figure then 
on it for 100 gunners, and you have 1,105,000 ducks that 
have been taken from the feathered tribe, and here the 
problem of these vanishing fowls is completely solved, 
much to the shame of the Legislature.” 

Of the conflicting game laws of adjoining States, or 
those of similar climatic conditions, he says: 

“There is still another embarrassment in the laws con- 
ditioned by conflicting open seasons, as per example: In 
Ohio you can kill quail from November 10 to December 
.2; in Indiana, from November 15 to January 1; in Illinois 

u have the open season for quail from ovember 10 to 

ber 20. Here is a wide difference between these 

three saree tates while the Ohio. River laves the shores of all 
in North Dakota, the legal season for 

aa dars of fish extends to January 1; in South 
ah of any kind cin Be in the month of 
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December. These two States lie alongside of each other, 
with the Upper Missouri River running through both 
from end to end. Again, in Arizona a somewhat singular 
law prevails regarding black bass, which have been intro- 
duced into the waters of that State. The close season 
is legally from Decembr 1 to September 1. In the North, 
including Canada, these fish are through spawnin 
July, and why they are prohibited in the months af juin 
and August in a section where the thermometer has fre- 
quently shown a registration of 120 degrees in the shade, 
and where the spawning season for them is certainly at 
an end by June 1, is known only to the rustic legislators. 
Nevada shows an analogous condition. A code of 
seasons adapted to each particular zone should be formu- 
lated by a convention of fish commissioners. We have 
harped on this for years in belief that some action would 
be taken that would rectify it, and we still live in hopes 
of seeing it accomplished.” 

The disappearance of the forests is mentioned. These, 
he says, are essential for the protection of fish and game. 
As Chas. Hallock says, “Preserve the forests and all is 
preserved.” The National Irrigation Congress which met 
at Colorado Springs is a step in the right direction, and 
will prove of interest to sportsmen. 

“Some game dealers conceived the idea that foreign 
black bass could be sold, and in attempting it they found 
themselves before a magistrate to answer for said offense. 
The cases were bitterly fought and finally decided against 
them, and not being satisfied with the decision, they ap- 
pealed the cases to the Common Pleas Court, where they 
have recently been decided in our favor.” 

Of the difficulty of preventing poaching on the Miami 
River, he says: 

“We regret to state that it has been a source of great 
annoyance to us and cost some treasure to patrol it. 
Nearly every farmer that is located on its banks or lives 
near by is the owner of a net, and uses it when occasion 
offers. Form a jury from this class to try a violator and 
acquittal or disagreement is the rule, and not the excep- 
tion. What violators of this stream we have had found 
guilty have been the result of long vigil as well as its 
prosecution in a distant locality from’ this army of 
poachers. The angling there, despite the repeated seining, 
has been fairly good, so report some of our members who 
summer on its banks and listen to the hum of the festive 
mosquito and the grating notes of the cicada.” 

Mr. Starbuck’s suggestions for changes in the game 
laws will be seconded by most sportsmen : 

“Our State laws need some pruning and repairing, and 
there are also some new statutes required. The first de- 
fect discovered in our game laws enacted by the last 
Legislature was that of the rabbit law, which proved in- 
operative, and, as .a consequence, was used as a subter- 
fuge for all poachers with which to kill game birds. Ti 
overhauled when afield, by a warden, the plea presented 
was that of hunting rabbits, and so, perforce, Mr. Game 
Warden had to permit the release of the vagrant gunner. 
We want the open season for rabbit the same as the quail 
season, and then there will be no excuse for having gun 
in field or forest. Nearly everything in the land is taxed, 
and we see no reason why a license fee of $1 should not 
be charged for use of a gun during the open seasons. It 
would, in a great measure, stop our adolescents and 
others from waging war on everything that has feather 
and fur. This law was before the last Legislature, but it 
was defeated by the representatives from the country dis- 
tricts, as was the law for discontinuing the spring shoot- 
ing of all waterfowl. We urge their passage again and 
hope our Senators and Representatives will give earnest 
support to this particular bill. 

“There are, we regret to state, a number of opponents to 
the license law from the belief that the game and fish are 
for the people, but when we consider that 75 per cent. of 
the game birds have already been destroyed by the people 
with at least 50 per cent. of the fish, it looks very much 
like this democratic measure will not round out very 
well. If some such strong means as the license does not 
prevail to save the remainder of the game, it will vanish 
into a memory. Let us restore it if we can, some part of 
it or a good part of it. 

“The only practical way of saving game, when we have 
such a horde of. poachers and pot-hunters and cold- 
storage houses to hide the illegal plunder, is to entirely 
prevent the sale of it. The League of American Sports- 
men heartily indorses it, and also a large number of think- 
ing sportsmen are heart and hand in favor of it. I would 
not take the liberty of speaking for our organization on 
the subject of ‘no sale for game,’ but individually I feel 
that I am unquestionably being fast drawn to that plat- 
form by the presentation of adverse facts that show the 
rapid decimation of our game, and that because I desirc 
to see it preserved and once more populous in our fields 
and forests. It is a sad thought to realize present con- 
ditions, and heroic treatment seems to be the only remedy; 
for these destroying evils. To show how this principle of 
‘no sale for game’ is spreading, I will state that it is for- 
bidden in Alabama, Indiana, lowa, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee, Wyoming, and in some of the counties uf 
Maryland. It will, we are confident, soon become uni- 
versal, and then, in a few years, the depleted flocks will 
again be filled and once more the game exceedingly abun- 
dant. Then you can generously give open seasons and 
also permit the sale of game. 

“The State Fish Commissioners, in their report, recom- 
mend changes in several of the laws relating to Lake 
Erie, and especially that providing for the tonnage tax 
upon the fish catch, which they wish supplanted by a 
license tax. The operations of the State fish hatcheries 
along Lake Erie and at London, O., are reported as being 
reasonably successful. At the London hatchery it wil! 
be recommended that the experiment of propagating quai! 
be undertaken, and that the fish ponds be increased in 
capacity. In regard to the distribution of fry this fall, the 
report states that from the car Buckeye nearly 
fry, composed of large and small-mouth black bass, crap- 
pies and marble catfish were distributed. Four trips were 
made-with the Buckeye car, which traveled about 1,475 
miles. Fish were distributed to 165 persons, and of all 
the applicants only six or eight were missed. This was 
either caused by inability to reach them with the car 
or failure on their part to be at the station as notified, 
—_ “ag of fish on board to supply all wants on re- 
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supervision of George Morcher, producing double the 
amount of fish in 1903 that were raised in 1902. The car 
Buckeye has been used so long and in such a condition 


. that we believe it can not be used another year with any 


degree of safety. We had much trouble with it last fall, 
and it was a source of uneasiness at all times.” 

Mr. Starbuck closed his address with a few remarks 
regarding the new home of the club, which he feels confi- 
dent will be built before the end of 1905, if the members 
will all work unceasingly for that end. 


Brown’s Tract Guides 


Tue annual meeting of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Asso- 
ciation at Old Forge, in the Adirondacks, on Thursday. 
January 14, attracted a goodly assemblage of men who are 
interested in the protection of fish and game and the 
preservation of the forests, about 150 being in attendance. 
The association has about 500 members, of whom 100 
are active. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Richard Crego, Boonville; First 
Vice-President, William Stell, White Lake; Second Vice- 
President, Peter Rivette, Old Forge; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, A. M. Church, Boonville. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the black bear bili 
now in the Legislature, condemning the sale of venison, 
brook and lake trout, opposing anchor and buoy fishing, 
advocating the further purchase of land by the State for 
the Adirondack Park, and condemning the cutting of tim- 
ber on State lands. The report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, A. M. Church, said: 


Six years ago thirteen guides met in the boat shop of H. D. 
Grant, in Boonville, and formed this Association. he_ circum- 
stances leading to this step and the necessity for such action 
is familiar to all. With the completion of the railroad came the 
summer tourist, and after them came incompetent and irrespon- 
sible men who posed as guides. To protect oursélves and the 
sportsmer and tourist from this class, and to furnish the con- 
stantly increasing army of hunters, sportsmen and tourists with 
good, competent guides, to patrol the section through which we 
worked and prevent violations of the game law, and to assist in 
the making of needed amendments to the game laws, has been the 
work of this Association. 

At the time of the comp!etion of the Mohawk & Malone Rail- 
road, there were comparatively few sportsmen and hunters who 
visited this region. A few buckboard loads of hunters came during 
the open season. A few—it seemed like many in those days— 
came and fished. Now, every day of the season ts its train loads, 
and for many days the train service has to be doubled to accom- 
modate the constantly increasing throng. 

These hunters and sportsmén are scattered far and wide, and 
there is no hill or valley but has its quota. The Game and Forest 
Commission report that nearly two thousand deer were shipped 
from the Adirondacks during the open season of 1903 by express, 
and they also estimate, that for every one shipped there are four 
killed and disposed of in the woods. This would bring the total 
slaughter to nearly ten thousand, and this estimate is believed by 
many who are in a position to know, to be much too Jow. 

For four years this Association has advocated the shortening of 
the hunting season by cutting off the two weeks in November, 
now allowed as 4 season, and it is very gratifying to know 
that this year we have nearly every sporting association through- 
out the State with us on this question. The New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League, which is made up principally of dele- 
gates from other organizations, passed resolutions declaring it to 
be the sentiment of the League, that such November hunting 
should be stopped, and there is a bill before the Senate now that 
will close the season of 1904 on Oct. 31. During the session of the 
last Legislature bills were passed abolishing the shooting of wild- 
fowl, ducks, etc., in the spring, and prohibiting the sale of wood- 
cock, quail ana partridge killed or taken in the State. 

Deer seemed fairly plenty during the past season, but it is a 
question of doubt as to there being any increase in their numbers. 
The present winter bids fair to be one of the greatest severity, 
and as they are already feeding on the cedars about the lake 
shore and in many places are confined to the balsam swamps, in- 
dications are that there will be great mortality, among them be- 
fore spring, There were no grouse or partridge in our section this 
year. 

” Our herd of five elk, which we wintered at William Datrs, were 
turned loose in April and were a great attraction. But late in 
August one was run over by a train on the Mohawk & Malone 
Railroad and killed, and Sunday, Sept. 6, the remaining four were 
found shot and killed nezr the outlet and not far from Morse 
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Lake. All were killed in the open and but a few feet apart. 
The shooting was without doubt intentional, and from pure 
malice. The case has been investigated under the direct care of 
Chief Game Protector Pond, but we have no report of progress. 
The Association, oy with William H. Staake, of Phtladel- 
guia. and William Dart, of Second Lake, offer a reward of $500 


or the arrest and conviction of the person or party who did the 
shootin 


The ishing season was in some respects satisfactory, but the 
fact cannot be denied that brook trout are growing scarcer each 
year. The Fulton Chain hatchery turns out many trout which 
were planted mostly in the vicinity of the Fulton Chain, and a full 
carload of lake trout, fingerlings, were liberated in the four lower 
lakes of the chain. 

There has, of course, been the usual violations of the game law, 
but the fact is plain that there is a largely increasing sentiment 
in favor of a more rigid enforcement of the game and forest laws. 
There were a few valuable hounds turned loose in the woods, but 
for some reason the climate in this vicinity does not seem to agree 
with them. 

There is another subject that has received much attention at the 
hends of the press throughout the State, and the comments 
thereon have not always been as favorable to the guide as they 
should, and that is the relation between the private preserve own- 
ers and the Adirondack guides. Thése comments seem to carry 
the idea that the owners of the preserves and the guides have 
nothing in common. ‘The very reverse is the case, and the most 
cordial feeling exists between the members of the Brown’s Tract 
Guides’ Association, and the owners of all private preserves with 


whom they have come in contact. 
W. E. Wotcort. 


Dogs for Wounded Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noticed that deer hunting with dogs is not al- 
lowed in this country, and find this to be a very wise 
precaution. But why is it not allowed to use a dog fur 
tracking wounded animals? 

Lots of deer, elk, and moose must now be lost because 
even the best and most reliable trackers may fail to find 
them, and they are left to die in misery and rot, while 
the hunter bangs away at a new one. It would be very 
interesting to get an approximate estimate of the per- 
centage of animals wounded and secured. A good woods- 
man, aided by a well trained dog, will lose very few ani- 
mals, and the real amount of killed ought to be con- 
siderably diminished. 

Many will say that to allow this will be to revive deer 
hounding; but this is not at all sure, and can easily be 
avoided by using the right kind of a dog. The German 
dachshund is specially well adapted to this, is an excellent 
tracker, and is often in Europe used for this purpose. It 
is true that this dog, when allowed to do so, will hunt 
deer, but his lack of speed and his inability to make any 
headway in rough conntry, makes him practically useless 
for hounding deer. The rough haired variety is a hardy 
dog and very cheap to keep. EvuRoP2£us. 





Quebec Game Shipments in 1903. 


AYLMER, Que., Jan. 14—Editor Forest and Stream: In- 
closed is a statement of deer, moose, and caribou shipped 
from a few points in the Province of Quebec by the 
Dominion Express Company, which speaks for itself. I 
would be pleased if you would notice that there were 55 
moose shipped from Kippewa, Temiskaming, and sur- 
roundings, notwithstanding the misrepresentations made 
by one of the magazines. eAs soon as I receive other re- 
ports of the same nature I shall only be too pleased to 
send same to you. 

Deer—Arundel 46, Masson 50. Caltmet 3, Campbells 33, 
Conception 14, Coulonge 50, Gracefield 168, Kazabazna 
167, Labelle 197, Megantic 374, Montebello 35, N. N. Mills 
16, North Wakefield 24, Panineauville 317, Point au Chene 
25, Scotstown 108, Shawville 52, St. Jovito 10, Thurso 
24, Vonosta 1, Wakefield 8. St. Faustin 1, Kippewa 8, 
Temisgaming 7. Total, 1,736. 


at a 


sere neergee 2, Kippewa 23, Temiskaming 33; 

total, 57. 

Caribou—Temiskaming 1. N. E. Cormier, 
Prov. G. Warden and F. Overseer. 





Tessie’s Cougar. 


SgattLe, Wash., Jan. 12—A mountain lion or cougar 
measuring 11 feet was killed yesterday by a little girl in 
the Cabinet Gorge country, Idaho. She accomplished the 
task, which required the steady aim and cool nerve of an 
old hunter, with that calm assurance born of freedom 
from knowledge of the word “fear.” 

Tessie Edwards is the little heroine of this startling 
adventure. She is only fourteen years old, but an expert 
with the rifle. Her father is a great hunter, and has 
made a chum of her in his rambles through the woods 
and over the hills. Yesterday they were hunting rabbits, 
which are numerous in Cabinet Gorge. Tessie became 
separated from her father, and was walking along a path 
when she unexpectedly came face to face with a crouch- 
ing cougar. Without a moment’s hesitation she fired, in- 
flicting only a flesh wound. Made angry by the wound, 
the monster cat gathered itself and shot through the air 
at the little girl. 

Just as the yellow fury left the ground, Tessie fired 
again; the bullet went true to its mark, and the monarch 
of the moutains fell helpless and expiring almost at the 
feet of its slayer. The bullet had broken its back. 

Not until the trying ordeal was over did the girl realize 
what she had passed through. Portus BAXTER. 


The Albany Committees. 


ALBANY, Jan. 16.—The standing committees on Forest, 
Fish, and Game have now been announced in both 
branches of the Legislature, and they will begin work at 
once. The Senate committee, which is a hold-over body 
from last session, is made up as follows: 

Senators Elon R. Brown, of Jefferson; Armstrong, of 
Monroe; Allds, of Chenango; Lefevre, of Ulster; W. L. 
Brown, of Otsego; Townsend, of Oneida, and Keenan, of 
Queens 

The Assembly committee on Forest, Fish, and Game is 
an entirely new body, and will meet this coming week for 
organization. It comprises the following: Messrs. 
Reeves, of Suffolk; Merritt, of St. Lawrence; Bridgeman, 
of Orelans; Knapp, of Clinton; Simpson, of Sullivan, A. 
P. Smith, of Wayne; Matthews, of Franklin; Stevens, of 
Rensselaer; Pratt, of Oneida; Wood, of Fulton-Hamil- 
ton; Wolf, of Kings; Rosenstein, of New York, and 
Chanler, of Dutchess. 

No bills on fish and game have made their appearance 
thus far in the Assembly. The Senate bills introduced 
already in that branch of the Legislature were reported 
last week. 


Adirondack Guides’ Associat’on. 


Utica, N. Y.,.Jan. 15.—The Adirondack Guides’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in the town hall at Saranac 
Lake, Wednesday afternoon, January 13, and in the even- 
ing enjoyed a banquet and dance. About fifty guides 
were in attendance. The following officers were elected: 
President, Peter A. Solomon; Scretary, Frank Vosburgh; 
Treasurer, B. R. Moody. Dr. F. E. Kendall, of Saranac 
Lake, was elected honorary president. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the prohibition of 
the sale of venison, trout and bass at all times, and in- 
dorsing the measure now in the Legislature providing for 
the protection of black bears during the summer months, 








Lake Champlain Waters and Fish. 


Priattsspurc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Re- 
plying to your inquiry regarding the pollution of the 
waters of Lake Champlain by pulp mills, I beg to say 
that 1 have never observed any evidence of such pollu- 
tion. It is true that there are no sulphite mills that 
would be likely to affect the portion of the lake op- 
posite Plattsburg, unless it be the mill at Ausable 
Forks. As that is located, however, some seventeen 
miles distant from the lake on the Ausable River—which 
is a.rapid running stream—I doubt if any effect would be 
perceptible at its mouth. 


I have observed with interest the mevenaoan discus- 
sion regarding the mill at Willsboro. 1 am-<very 
much inclined to believe that the evidence of -pollu- 
tion from that source has been exaggerated; in fact, 
in considering the question of the pollution of these 
waters, it should, be borne in mind that Lake Cham- 
plain is a large body of water, one hundred and twenty 
miles Jong, by. some twelve or fifteen miles wide. 


-with..a considerable currént toward: its outlet, the . 


Richelieu. River. If it-be a fact that there is no evi- 
dence ‘of pollution from the drainage of the city of 
Plattsburg,. with its ten thousand population, or the 
city.of. Burlington, with its twenty thousand le, I 
can hardly see how the waters of the lake would be 


- 


affected to any great extent by the deposit of such 
chemicals as would result from the operation of an 
ordinary pulp mill. I have never seen or heard that 
fish have been injuriously affected from that source. 
I have never explored the shores of the lake in the 
vicinity of Willsboro, and only know of the situation 
there as described in the newspapers. I am informed 
by residents of the vicinity, however, that the evi- 


dences of pollution discovered by Mr. Hatch were not , 


caused by the refuse from the Willsboro pulp mill. 
As a resident of this locality, and as the chairman 
of the executive committee of the Catholic Summer 
School of America, not only am I Gocaly interested 
in preserving the purity of the waters of Lake Cham- 
-plain, but I regard the preservation of the food and 
game fish of the lake as a most important matter. It 
is generally thought tliat the supply of fish has been 
depleted during recen: years. I attribute this, how- 
ever, more to the fact that during the early spring 
the pike, following the Vermont shore of the lake 
el to their spawning beds in Missisquoi Bay, in 
Canada, are caugh@anc shipped to the New York mar- 
ket in carload lots. This seining is licensed by both 
the Vermont and Deminion authorities. The particu- 
lar law of New York which does not permit seining 
in Lake Champlain at all is, in my opinion, unwise. 
Probably the most valuable food fish in Lake 


. plain is the fresh-woter shad, which obtain in, large 
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numbers, but which can only be caught by seining. 
Except for the shad, seining at any time other than 
during the spawning season, would be unprofitable. 
The number of pike, bass and pickerel, for instance, 
that could be caught by seining at this season of 


the year, would be of little consequence. If the 
ForEsT AND STREAM can arouse a sentiment which 
will bring about uniformity of law covering the sein- 
ing question, within the three separate jurisdictions 
to which the waters of the lake are subject, it will 
have accomplished a most valuable service. I do not 
wish to be understood‘as in any way justifying pol- 
lution of the- watérs:of the lake from any source; but 
I confess that I do not believe that such an extensive 
body.of wédter can be perceptibly affected by the 
discharge 4f the refiiee of any one or ten pulp mills 
of the sizé of the Willsboro plant. If this were possi- 
ble, then in my opinion the waters of New York Bay 
would Be unfit to even navigate. Joun B. Rivey, 


Old-Time Rhymes. 


A Fox is kill'd by Twenty Men; 

That Fox, perhaps, had kill’d a Hen; 

A-gallant Act no doubt is here! ; 

All wicked Foxes ought to fear, i 
-F When: Twenty Dogs and Twenty Meg q 
*"__ “€an Kil a Fox that kill’d a Hen! ; 





A Camp-Fire on Fifth Avenue.—Il. 


Tue second dinner of the Camp-Fire Club was held 
Saturday night, Jan. 9, at the Aldine Club, on Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 

The toastmaster for the evening was carefully selected, 
and he delivered himself again into the hearts of all his 
old friends and new ones, too. Mr. Dan Beard kept the 
fire aglow. The guest of the evening was Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, who read an admirable address on “The Joys of 
the Trail.” Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton told his ex- 
Pperiences in conducting a local game preserve at his sum- 
mer home in Connecticut, of his conversion of the mis- 
chievous boys in his neighborhood from desperadoes to 
good Indians, from poachers to game protectors, from 
mortal foes to tried and true friends. 

Dr. Robt. T. Morris told of the domestic troubles cf 
“aribou Charlie. Prof. M. T. Bogart, of Columbia Col- 
Iege, described the absence of dignity that in modern 
times is applied to the word professor. Mr. J. A. Dimock 
explained the difference between an old man and a man 
who has lived a great many years, and the ascendancy of 
the camera over the rifle in filling the game bag of remi- 
niscent thought. Mr. L. C. Ivory called attention to the 
higher education of man in his pursuit of game, making 
it plain to all that the logical excuse for killing is hunger 
alone. Capt. E. B. Rogers, U. S. N., gave an interesting 
acconnt of trout fishing in Japanese waters, and of an in- 
ternational boat race in Asiatic waters, Mr. J. Dunbar 
Wright told some very interesting stories and defined the 
difference between an automobile and a skunk, giving the 
automobile the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. C. Bardwell Brown, who has recently returned 
from the Bering Sea country and brought a bear. cub 
with him which he presented to Mr. Hornaday, interested 
his hearers with the details of its capture. 

In Dr. Geo. T. Harrison one could easily imagine that 
Harry Stilwell, Edward’s Col. Crawford Worthington, 
had been brought to life, his story of the old darkey and 
the ‘possum will. be told “at” again and again. 

Messrs. Ezra H. Fitch and Dr. T. K. Tuthill received a 
deserved vote of thanks as the dinner committee. One of 
the very many pleasant features of this dinner was‘ a 
course called “That Reminds Me,” which consisted of 
a tin plate, an iron knife and fork, and on this plate 
was served bear meat and bacon and a boiled potato. 
Each member and guest carried home with him his plate 
and knife and fork as a souvenir of the occasion. 

E. B. 


A Dinner to “ Uncle Bill.” 


Dr. J. P. Baxer, William J. Frey and Rufus E. 
Taylor, of Findlay, O.; gave a dinner on New Years 
eve, to Col. William Thompson, of Platte Lake. Some 
eighty guests sat down to the tables, and the occasion 
was one of great jollity and good feeling. Says the 
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Darby Courier: Colonel William Thompson, known in 
the upper lake regions of Michigan as “Uncle Bill,” 
and by the same cognomen to the hundreds who have 
visited his famous hotel on the shores of Platte Lake 
and enjoyed his hospitality—this “Old Uncle Bill,” 
seldom if ever before having strayed far away from 
his home among the pines, came down to Findlay, 
Thursday evening, to be present at the dinner designed 
in his honor, by Messrs. Baker, Frey and Taylor, 
three of the most enthusiastic fishermen that ever held 
a rod and reel or dipped a net. He put on a suit of 
clothes quite unlike the kind he wears when at home 
and a “biled shirt” and collar. He appeared in Findlay 
quite unlike the “Uncle Bill’ of Platte Lake, except 
for his characteristic smile, his open, frank manner, 
and the heart that in generosity must be bigger than 
several men of his diminutive size. 

The table at which the guests of honor were seated 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion. Three rods 
and reels, supporting a landing net filled with beautiful 
carnations occupied a place in the center of the table. A 
thirty-pound muscalonge, presented to Dr. J. C. Tritch 
for Christmas by friends in the Platte Lake regions, had 
been generously contributed to Messrs. Baker, Frey 
and Taylor for the dinner. 


League of Salt-Water Fishermen. 


New York, Jan. 16.—The Protective League of Salt 
Water Fishermen was organized in 1898, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining legislation in regard to the protec- 
tion of the salt water fish, and the doing away of the 
wanton destruction and criminal extermination of cer- 
tain game species. They desire the help and co-opera- 
tion of all anglers in conforming to and enforcing ex- 
isting laws, and generally.in furthering. and aiding 
all lawful methods looking to prompt action in all vio- 
lations of the law. 

The regular meetings are held on the second Wed- 
nesday evening of each month, at 8 P. M., at 106 West 
Thirty-first street. Membership is only $1 a year. 

The officers of the League are as follows: . President, 
Albert Baywood; Vice-President, Michael Roach; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, John C. Smith: 
Financial Secretary, Fred Hochgraef; Treasurer, Louis 
Bergé. 

The entertainment is under the direction of the fol- 
lowing committee: A. F. Albert, chairman; Martin 
Kuhnke, Emil Drescher, Charles Habenstein, Michael 
Roach, and Charles Noehren. 

The League extends a cordial invitation to all anglers 
to come to their meetings and investigate. The sixth 
annual Grand Stag of the League will be held at Nation- 
al Hall, 1021 Second avenue, between Fifty-third and 
Fifty-fourth streets, Wednesday evening, January 27, 
1904. 

Joun C. Situ, Secretary. 
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A Harpoon Carried Twenty Years. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A short note in the current number about long journeys 
made by whales mentions the fact that harpoons are some- 
times found in them. While out with the whaler in 
1874, we took a rather small one, and when cutting in 
found the remains of an old harpoon that had been rusted 
off, and had the flesh grown over it. 

It was passed up on deck and cleaned off-to find out 
what ship it belonged to. The name would be on the 
shank. The name was here, but none of our mates had 
ever heard of that ship. The captain, on being shown the 
harpoon, said that this ship had been lost in the Arctic 
in 1855. The whale had been carrying the harpoon at 
least twenty years, and maybe twice that long. 

Casita BLANCO. 


Che Kennel. 
pe dpecensins 


The Lonesome Puppy and the Glass Pig. 


Teresa, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: In read- 
ing your valuable paper from time to time I have noticed 
many useful articles in regard to the care of dogs, birds, 
etc., and thought perhaps you and your readers might be 
interested in knowing of an experiment that was recent:y 
tried with a five weeks old pup. 

The pup was a full blooded English pointer, and had 
heen purchased from Michigan by Mr. J. B. Cooper, cf 
this place, and had arrived from that State on the evening 
train, December 6. The little fellow had whined and 
cried incessantly for a period of two days and nights. 
Mr. Cooper was about to find another home for the dog, 
when I suggested that he place in the basket with him a 
small glass pig which lay on the table near-by, and was 
doubtless used for ornamental purposes. After the pig 
had been placed in the basket with the pup, the pup be- 
gan immediately to lick the pig with his tongue, and lying 
down by the pig went to sleep with his head resting over 
the. back of the pig. 

After it was discovered that the pup wanted company. 
two toy dogs were procured, and from that time.up to 
the present the pup has been thoroughly contented with 
his new companions, and can be found daily among them 
fast asleep; and when they are removed he becomes un- 
easy and whines for their return. 

This article is written with the hope that it may fall 
into the hands of some person who has the bringing up 
of a young dog, and does not want to be annoyed by its 
constant crying, and who desires, most of all, to see the 
little animal enjoy itself. Davip W. Tyter. 

Red Lake Oarsman and Guide. 
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The Nomads on. the Osage. 
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BY PERRY D. FRAZER. 


“The Story which won the Second Prize of $25 in “Forest 
and Stream” Canoe Cruising Competition. 


(Concluded from page 56.) 


Beyond the Thornton farm we hugged the left-hand 
shore. So far the channel in shallows had been on 
the other hand with one exception, and that one in 
the passage of Prince Edward’s Island. Here the. 
shores became cleaner and more attractive, consisting 
of bright red gravel on which it was a positive pleasure 
to walk. There was a two mile stretch of this, and then 
we-came to the bluffs again on the left-hand side. I 
had long ago made the acquaintance of every tree 
and rock and cave along these bluffs, and even remem- 
bered where to look for a certain cluster of persimmon 
trees, which we found to be bearing fruit as bountifully 
as of yore. And as we fared along, Bloody Island, 
with its great stretch of shingle and its fringe of 
cottonwoods and sycamores, an island at high water, but 
only a peninsula as we saw it, brought forth another 
flood of memories; for it was among the cedars be- 
yond it that I hung up my first deer; and it was on its 
gravel that a fellow canoeist and myself had crawled 
_ashore one night, tired and hungry after a long day’s 
paddling, cooked our dinner and turned in without 
further preparation than to spread our blankets; to be 
awakened long after sunrise by an ugly, lean ‘razor-back 
hog that had spilled all of our cornmeal that it had not 
eaten, and was walking over us in search for. more. 
To-day there is a miserable log hut midway of the 


island, and ere we passed it, one head, /then another and. . 
another bobbed up behind a fallen sycamare, until: we: 


counted six, of all ages but without acquamtance with’ 
the clear water that flowed'so near at hand. ‘The nets 
and the john-boat moored at ‘the water’s edge told of 
\the calling of the head of this. family. . a : 

' Passing on, this time to the left-hand shore; ‘we heard 
-“a miighty wheezing and snorting, and Helen, who had 


‘been napping at her post, announced the coming af 9 
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“ter, from the hunter’s point of view—save 


“choo-choo boat.” ‘This one was a diminutive affair, 
propelled by a gasolene engine, and it had a barge in 
tow that was partly loaded with wheat in sacks. And 
presently, in response to a signal waved by two men on 
the other shore, the captain swung round, and with 
much puffing and fuss, the barge was pushed into the 
soft mud of the bank, and loading wheat began. It 
seemed meet that the wind should cease blowing and 
that the ‘surface.of the river should become as a 
mirror, for we were approaching Painted Rock, that 
weird and curiously fashioned landmark, once the gath- 
ering place of all the-Osages in the days of old, before 
the coming of the white man. Even of the old legends 
there is now a dearth, evidence of which fact is to be 
seén on the clezn white face of the great cottonstone 
cliff, where the curious pictures and marks, placed there 
by the red men, have been daubed. over in places with 
black paint by young rascals, who have desecrated the 
old landmark: with their own, names. That villages 
existed among the hills is evident from the number of 
arrowheads to be found thereabout, and we picked up a 
very large one on the gravel at the water’s edge. And 
whether by accident or design, it is impossible to say, 
but the fact is that both edges of this dart are curved, 
seeming to carry out the theory that has been ad- 
vanced by some writers, that the spiral motion was 
not first imparted to rifle bullets, but to arrows. 

The shadows were long ere we drew away from the 
Painted Rock, and sought a camp site. Immediately 
above the rock two hollows merge into one, cold 
water seeps through the white gravel of both little 
“streams, and the long grass hardby the pa aw bushes 
suggésts rest—and ticks. Formerly the lowland of 
‘these hollows’ was a. famous place for squirrels and 
turkeys, and time had changed this place for the bet- 
game, 
‘which is now only moderately abundant; but- we went 
“a little further along to a spot where another tiny run 
breaks through the cliffs, leaving on its western side a 
“bit of level, ground, where I had often camped. This 
piace was high above the water’s edge, and but for a 
log that had long ago fallen down the ddoge sind served 
as @ gangway, we could not have gone ashore at all in 
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gulch, and: although the hour was past 
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comfort, if indeed in safety, so soft and deep was the 
deposit of mud near the water’s edge—one of the 
mementoes of the great overflow of the summer time. 
It was for our own information and guidance that 
George Irwin and myself had called this place Turkey 
1,0uUw, when, in the early ‘90s, we passed several - 
weeks along the Osage, making this our permanent 
camming ground. It was at dawn one morning that 
I climbed the steep hill to a spot further up the rocky 
gulch, where a trickling spring provided us with 
water, and putting the tin coffeepot down on a stone 
with a clatter, was dumbfounded to hear a great crash- 
ing in the trees hardby as several turkeys, disturbed 
on their roosts, sought safety in flight to the summit 
of the hill above. Often had we laughed over this oc- 
currence, we who were hunting turkeys in far distant. 
woods, when a number of the great birds were roost- 
ing—at least that night—in our own backyard, so to 
speak.- Is it remarkable, therefore, that on the morn- 
ing following our recent visit to the old camp ground I 
should, on awakening, have fancied only one night, in- 
stead of ten years, had passed, and that my old friend 
and myself were still ip the same old pup tent and a 
drove of turkeys making a great clatter in the hills? 
I rubbed my eyes and sat up, looking about me for 
some time before I could realize that I was wide awake 
and that George was thousands of miles from that spot. 
But the turkeys—they were real and -no mistake. 
Nothing else could make a fuss like unto that which 
came to my ears as I hurried into knickerbockers and 
moccasins. Even little Helen sat bolt upright and 
said “Phut,” signifying astonishment, in her own baby 
language. I hauled the automatic out from its dry bed 
on the edge of the blankets, then put it back again, 
remembering that the open season for turkeys was 
h in the future. Armed only with a desire 
to see the big birds, therefore, I climbed softly up: the 
sun was shining brightly athwart the hilltop, those 
turkeys were still in-the trees. I counted fourteen 
‘birds*in good condition, taking my time in examin- 
‘ing them, before’ a.stone- slippel under my foot-and 
tumbled down the rocky glope, startling the birds to 
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flight. Even then not all of them sought the ground, a 
few fluttering down into the dense growth of scrub 
oaks, while others flew to trees further up the hill and 
craned their necks in my direction. Once afterward 
I heard this or another lot of turkeys while in the 
woods, but during our stay they did not go to roost in 
that place, which recalled the conclusion arrived at by 
Irwin and myself, that these birds did not always roost 
in one place, else we should have heard them and not 
been surprised to find them in the trees several days 
after our coming. However that may be, it was pleas- 
ant to fancy these birds to be of the same group seen 
there so long ago. Not that such a thing is probable, 
but it was good to think so, and be content with that. 

Breakfast over, and the camp made snug that morn- 
ing, we had time to look about us, and I for one sur- 
veyed the old camp site with deep interest. The tent 
stood beneath a noble oak, while beside the larger 
tree were -three smaller ones that had grown wonder- 
fully during the decade that had passed since my last 
cruise in these waters; but on looking at the trees 
carefully I found six or eight wire nails in their trunks 
seven feet or so above the ground, and knew at once 
that those nails were driven by Irwin and myself, and 
that they were brought with us from Denver, being of a 
sort not seen to-day. We had, in preparation for our 
cruise down the South Platte River, included a few of 
these nails in the outfit, and as that cruise was aban- 
doned on the plains, and all our camping duffle was 
shipped with the canoe to the Missouri, we had not 
again noticed these wire nails until camp was made in 
Turkey Hollow, when, finding no other use for them, 
we drove several in the trees and hung our rifles, salt 
meat, sweaters, etc., on them. Time had dealt kindly 
with them, and they were still serviceable to us, al- 
though the bark of the oaks left but an inch or so of the 
nails exposed, so much had the trees increased in diam- 
meter. Forty feet from the tent the hill above ter- 
minated in a little cliff twelve feet in height that was at 
right angles to the main cliff facing the river. The 
corner was almost as even and smooth as the corner 
of a stone house, while a perfect tunnel about five 
feet in diameter pierced the walls from side to side, 
making an arched shelter that had often been used by 
man and beast, if the numerous signs told the truth. 
One could scarcely believe this tunnel had been formed 





Skinning Squirrels. 


by the action of water, so smooth and even were all 
the walls, but without doubt thousands of years have 
passed since it was first exposed to the light. Above it 
the hill rose sharply to the summit of the cliff that 
overlooked the river, at which point of vantage the view 
was sublime. As we sat there in the sunlight and 
watched the great buzzards soaring in the blue sky 
above, and the myriads of wasps whisking here and 
there, the outline of the great Round Bottom, from 
Bolton’s Shoal to Osage Bluffs, could be followed with 
the eye, a distance of thirty miles, perhaps, by water, 
but only three or four across the neck. In the ’80s this 
immense tract of lowland was all heavily timbered, save 
a tiny spot here and there along the river where some 
Dutchman, more enterprising than his neighbors, had. 
cut out a field or two and was content with the handful 
of live stock and the puny crops the land provided for. 
Those trees were grand—tall oaks and hickories and 
sycamores, that sheltered myriads of small game and 
prevented the numerous creeks, springs and swamps 
trom drying up. One could shoot enough squirrels to 
satisfy the needs of camp without walking a half mile. 
and often without moving about at all, once he. had 
found a comfortable resting place on a fallen log. As 
we saw Round Bottom the condition of it all was suf- 
ficient to bring tears into one’s eyes who. had seen it in 
all its natural ee: Strips of woodland ran here and 
there, marking the timber that was deemed of little 
value for cross-ties or cordwood. Elsewhere the fields 
were thickly dotted with the ghosts of one-time giants 
of the deep forest; great bare snags, devoid of foliage, 
their limbs fallen or falling in every storm, their trunks 
bearing the telltale girdle made with the ax for the 
purpose of rendering them barren of leaf or sap—in 
other words, the shiftless man’s method of preventing 
the shading of his fields without going to the trouble 
of. cutting the trees down and removing the wood 
from the spot. Enough grand timber to provide houses 
for millions of poor people is thus utterly wasted in 
this country; wasted because these girdled trees are 
left to stand until the elements accomplish their decay. 
.and they fall, breaking up into bits that also are, per- 


mitted. to-lie. until sufficiently decayed to be plowed. 


under with the soil. : 


One sapere noticeable to me was | » rapid’. 

- growth: the. — ee trees on the . sur-* 
r ing.our camp. nd every tree twenty or more ' 
feet in Ree was groaning under its burden of nuts, - 
it 


while even then, although the few frosts that had visited 
the region were mere ‘reminders of those to come,.the 
ats that we in 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


them wherever we went. Persimmons, too, were ripen- 
ing nicely, and the great luscious fruit lay here and 
there among the stones at the water’s edge, waiting for 
us to pick it up, so that camp was bountifully supplied 
with this delicacy, although the persimmons disap- 
peared like magic, while it seemed that the pawpaw crop 
would be exhausted in short order, so well were these 
peculiar things liked by us all. Not every person ac- 
quires a fondness for pawpaws on short notice, but both 
Helen and her mother, who tasted both persimmons 
and pawpaws for the first time that day, became very 
fond of them. 

Heavy winds and dark skies kept the squirrels at 
home, and I devoted a part of the day to building a 





Marais Creck. 


corduroy‘ runway from the top of the slope to the 
_water’s edge. This was an easy matter, as a great 
quantity of driftwood lay a short distance from camp, 
and all that was necessary was to select short bits of 
wood and carry them to the place selected. The first 
stick was dropped in the soft.mud, and my weight put 
on it; whereupon it sank half its diameter and remained 
there as solidly as if it had been glued. Another stick 
three to four feet long was placed just below it and 
treated in the same manner. Continuing in this fash- 
‘on down the slippery incline, it was not long before 
{ reached the water’s edge. For a landing two huge 
logs were rolled down and set in the mud side by side. 
Then two long oak saplings were cut, and after having 
been shorn of limbs with the ax, were pusked down in 
the mud. until bottom was reached, so that they pre- 
vented the logs from rolling off into deep water. How 
long those poles were I will not say, but their tops 
were even with our heads when we stood on the land- 
ing, so that the depth of the mud is left to the imag- 
ination of the reader. The walk was as even and dry 
as the most exacting canoeist could desire, although a 
misstep would have placed one in a very unpleasant 
predicament. 

Several days were passed in this camp, some un- 
pleasantly warm for October, others dark and with 
drizzling rain. There was one evening when thunder 
was heard afar off in the west at sunset, followed later 
on by lightning. Not a breath of wind was stirring, 
and the storm that was gathering muttered and rum- 
bled until 3 o’clock the next morning before it reached 
our vicinity. Snail-like it crept along until a few drops 
of rain fell on the tent; then a heavier shower, and 
presently the rain was falling in dense sheets, while the 
thunder was tremendous, and lightning flashed so 
rapidly that the woods were a glare of light. How 





Our Camp at Friday Hollow. 


long the downpour lasted we did not know, for we 
went to sleep again presently; but in the morning the 
river was discolored and rising slightly, which argued 
that the rain had been of wide scope. 

The one. thing we had forgotten in starting on the 
cruise was kerosene for the vapor stove, and thinking 
of the little. backwoods store where I had purchased 
supplies years ago, and which was but two miles due 
east, On a county. road, we closed the tent one morning, 
and.taking Helen. “pick-a-back,” we climbed the hill, 
‘and in due time-arrived at the spot where the store 
once stood, but-not a vestige that would lead one to 
believe human beings. had ever lived in that tiny open 
‘spot-in-the woods was to be found; yes, one: a cer- 
tain oak that was some thirty yards from the store and 
dwelling showed; three feet from its roots, a group of 
tiny rough spots that recalled -how, during the visits 
of Irwin and myself to the store, its keeper and his 
wile uad practiced rifle shooting with us; and. the target 
was tacked againut the oak. That little rough. spot 
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as large as one’s hand, then, was all that was left to 
tell that a house had stood hard-by a few short years 
ago. 

SRchind our tent there was the dry bed of a stream, 
as previously mentioned. And across the ditch there 
was a well defined game trail that wound along under 
the cliffs to other hollows below.. That it was ‘used 
while we were asleep was not to be doubted, and-often, 
as we sat beside the smouldering fire of logs, the patter 
of small feet could be heard as some small creature 
passed along the path on its way up the hill or down 
the riverside. One very bright moonlight night I hap- 
pened to be Jooking in that direction when I saw a 
bobcat in the trail, headed toward the slope, and in 
no haste to reach it, as it stopped a moment on seeing 
the camp, then moved on, looking back now and then, 
as if to satisfy its curiosity. The guns were at the time 
carefully stowed away in the tent. 

One afternoon I happened to -be standing on the 
edge of this trail trying to locate a squirrel we had 
seen from camp, when a familiar sound reached my 
ears, and looking up the trail I saw a single file of 
quail coming toward me in the nervous, jerky walk 
these pretty birds assume when the springs in their 
legs and wings are drawn tense, ready for instant ex- 
panding. On they came until they were twenty feet 
distant, when the file executed a right oblique move- 
ment and sought a higher level along the lower ridges 
of the cliff. No leaves had as yet fallen, so that my 
footsteps gave out no sound as I followed the quail in 
a general direction for fifty yards or more, then stop- 
ped where I could command an open space slightly 
above me. Hardly had I stopped when the leader re- 
appeared and hopped up on a block of fallen stone, 
then sprang on a dead limb that had fallen from the 
height above and lay in a horizontal direction with its 
outer end resting in the top of a sapling. Along this 
the leader edged, his company following, until all were 
standing side by side. The leader called, as I after- 
ward concluded, to learn if all were present. This was 
followed by a jerky ruffling of feathers, then came 
another low note, the birds took wing in unison, and in 
a trice the covey was making its way across the river. 
This was the first time it had ever been my good for- 
tune to see so much discipline and preparation observed 
by Bob White, and in view of the fact that the flight of 
these birds is short, and many persons claim they 
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seldom or never cross wide streams, in my opinion 
this covey was agitated over the matter and had fears 
that it would not reach the other shore; but as the 
river is less than a quarter of a mile wide at that point, 
the covey gained the fields on the opposite shore in 
good order. 

There are some of the most curious things to be 
observed along the honeycombed bluffs of the Osage. 
For instance, while watching for squirrels one morn- 
ing a short distance away from camp, my vigil was 
1udely disturbed by a huge stone that came rattling 
down over a low bluff and fell some twenty feet away 
with acrash. As it happened that I was looking at the. 
bluff that rose above the level place where the.stone ~ 
came from at the moment the stone made its appear-- 
ance, I could see that it was pushed over the lower 
bluff by some power not visible to me. Training the~ 
telescope sight on the spot revealed nothing unusual, 
and half forgetting the occurrence, and seeing no 
game, I, presently moved on to a small group of per- 
siimmon trees and was in the act. of gathering some 
of the luscious fruit when another stone, weighing thirty 
pounds or more, bounded down from: the same low 
bluff and hurtled through the persimmon grove to the 
water just below. Again I examined the entire face 
of the broken bluff, but could see nothing; and intent 
on discovering what ahimal powerful enough to move 
those stones was in the vicinity, I circled about and 
approached the far end of the bluff, working toward 
the place against the wind and as cautiously as pos- 
sible, keeping hidden behind pawpaw bushes until with- 
in ten yards of the place, but nothing could be seen. 
No human being was near the place, nor could one 
scale the low cliff, judging from my own unsuccessful 
efforts. “Brer Fox,” I finally concluded, and sat down 
in a place commanding a clear view of the level spot 
on the bluff, keeping the glass handy, but no more 
stones were rolled down im the half hour I remained 
hidden. ‘ 

It was on this morning that I found myself in a wide 
hollow, where in years past the- trees- had been ‘tall 
and sheltered countless squirrels, both fox-and gray; 
but all were gone, and the place was°a° waste: ~-of 
stumps and dead timber and persitnmon: scrub choked 
with Spanish needles. The one-time prétty ‘stream 
that drained the valley was a mere‘ditch, with almost 
vertical banks inclosing a bed of deep ooze, im ‘the 
center of which a tiny thread of water wended its way 
tiverward. Beyond the creek stood a few tall hickory 
trees, left by the tie-hackers os fit for fuel “only, and 
‘these were groaning under their weight ‘of nuts.: And 
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gtay squirrels frisked about in those hickories and on 
the ground, devoting no attention whatever to me, 
although their keen eyes had made me out. They 
aemaai ee know I could never get across the creek to 
their side, and also to understand that to shoot them 
would have been mere waste, as a landing for the canoe 
was a matter of paddling a long distance and wading a 
half mile; therefore, not worth the trouble, seeing that 
there were other squirrels nearer camp. But those 
along the bluffs and in the wooded hollows were dif- 
ficult to find, the leaves being so thick and the character 
of the country such that we earned every gray squir- 
rel we killed. No fox squirrels were seen, save one, 
and that one the last day but one of our cruise. In 
former days these beautiful animals were almost, if not 
quite, as abundant as their smaller cousins, the grays; 
and being more like their namesake, it was a greater 
pleasure to bag three of them than a dozen grays, one 
being compelled to exercise all his skill as a still- 
hunter before he could hold his foresight fairly on the 
little brown head and be reasonably certain of a kill. 

Helen had her first experience in going squirrel 
hunting one afternoon, and for a beginner she gave 
promise of being good company, at least, although she 
has a natural fondness for the woods and is growing 
to notice things of interest. At first she wanted to 
prattle at every opportunity; but after being cautioned 
in a whisper and by the holding up of a warning 
finger, she took to whispering herself, and seemed to 
take pride in the lark. Only when she was left alone 
for a few moments did she break out, and the firing of 
our rifles caused her to bubble over with keen delight; 
but it was with real grief that she declared, on seeing 
the fresh blood on a squirrel, that the “poor kitty had 
a sore foot,” though the wound was oiten in the head. 

In few other places can one feel safe in going away 
from camp for hours, leaving his canoe and camp 
traps at the mercy of every two or four-footed pilferer 
that may happen along; but we had nothing to fear but 
the razor-back hogs, and even they visited us but twice, 
each time while we were in camp, so nothing was lost 
There were too many things of interest to be seen 
and visited for us to remain in camp long, and the 
wealth of bird life was a continual source of wonder to 
my wife, who had never before seen and heard so many 
winged creatures in so short a time. At first the owls 
kept her awake at night, but she soon ceased to fear 
their weird cries, although in few other places can 
one hear four or fixe owls of different species calling 
at the same time, a nightly occurrence at Turkey 
Hollow. 

Time passed and one day our “Henna house’— 
Helen’s own curious name for her brown tent—was 
struck, and the canoe headed toward Harrington’s 
Shoal. For the reason that our time was short, and 
we had been too long content to haunt old familiar 
places near Painted Rock, we did not ascend the Osage 
further, but turned back at the shoal, passing the bal- 
ance of our vacation in idling here and there, crossing 
and recrossing the river, doubling back, and drifting 
for hours, as the whim suited our moods. As, how- 
ever, the long reaches of the river above and beyond 
the shoal mentioned have been cruised again and again 
by me, for the benefit of fellow canoeists I will de- 
scribe as briefly as possibly the places of interest. 

Harrington’s Shoal, distant from the mouth of the 
Osage about twenty-seven miles, is rather long and 
somewhat swift. Its wing-dam reaches from the left 
hand or eastern shore to a point two-thirds the width 
of the river, the chute confined within a long line of 
riprapping which follows*the lines of the western 
shore. From this side a spur extends a short distance 
into the channel, making the ascent of the shoal by 
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paddling slow work. It is possible at high water to 
cross the low dam with ease by hugging the right-hand 
shore, or in passing through a break inside the wing- 
dam at any other stage than low water, while at medium 
stages “cordelling,” as the raftsmen call towing a craft 
through quick water, is a simple matter along these 
stone dykes, which are so water-worn as to give safe 
footing. This work is rendered far easier than pad- 
dling, when the canoe is laden, by joining the bow 
and stern painters, making a continuous line from 
bow to stern. Grasp this a little forward of its cen- 
ter, and at the first attempt the canoeist will be as- 
tohished to see how rapidly the canoe will tow, and 
with almost .no.other effort than walking on the-part 
of he who holds the joined painters. It is necessary to 
hold the line so that the canoe will continually head 
away from you the merest trifle, the lateral resistance 
of the. current on the bow preventing the crait from 
swinging toward you as it*would do were the line made 
fast to the bow alone. 

Above Harrington’s Shoal there is a long reach of 
dead water, or an eddy, aS the river men call these 
stretches of almost quiet water. On the léft-hand 
side one passes Profis Creek, whose woods-bordered 
shores were once swampy and the haunts of ‘much 


small. e. Further gn one.turms to the right and 
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the left, but if.the river is not too low it is easier to 
hug the right-hand shore and pass through a break in 
a short dam extending from that side to a long tow- 
head in midstream. Just where this crossdam lies one 
should go ashore and climb the bank, then look about 
him for a large cave that is worthy of his investiga- 
tion. Its entrance is gained by a descent of fifteen 
feet, which finds one in a large chamber which turns 
sharply to the right a hundred feet from its entrance. 
The natives say one can walk for miles in the different 
galleries, but this I doubt. A fine spring is not far dis- 
tant, and there is a pretty spot a short distance beyond 
the cave for a one-night camp near open woods, where 
in the autumn one may see not only squirrels, but 
turkeys. I camped at this spot one night because a 
flock of turkeys crossed the river just as I was about to 
run the rapid, and going ashore in pursuit, we—for 
there were two of us—got a fine hen and a gobbler, and 
a couple of squirrels the next morning. 

_ Dixon’s Shoal follows, and is long, but the current 
is not too swift for leisurely paddling. Osage Bluffs is 
on the right-hand shore one mile further on, and here 
one can replenish his larder. There-is a ferry at this 
point, on the county road, and the village marks the 
upper curve in the neck of Round Bottom. Jefferson 
City, the State Capital, is just thirteen miles distant 
by this toad, while by water it is almost fifty. Con- 
tinuing, one finds islands here and there, the river 
gradually curving toward the left once more, then in 
the opposite direction for a short distance to the Brule, 
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once a famous stream for fishing, and its bottoms for 
squirrels. When I saw it the last time it was shaded 
by the largest trees then to be found on the lower 
reaches of the Osage—giants of the primeval forest— 
so that when one brought down a squirrel from their 
topmost branches he had cause to feel proud of his 
skill with the rifle. One follows the western shore 
through the next shoal, whose name I cannot now re- 
call, which is both long and crooked, but deep and 
somewhat rapid at its head, gaining which, one turns 
abruptly to the right, and is immediately in a wide 
deadwater. At Teal supplies can be purchased, while the 
farmers will help one out with farm produce at reason- 
able prices. 

At Schuyler’s Ferry there is the nearest approach to 
a fall so far to be encountered, the shoal being narrow 
and with a marked drop, but with sufficient water for 
canoe navigation at all stages. For a short distance 
the going is slow. Swinging still to the right hand, one 
comes to Sugar Creek Shoal. The channel turns sharp- 
ly to the left throughout its short cuurse, while on 
approaching its head I have found it easier to tow the 
canoe, walking along the shingle of the island until 
within ten yards of the crest, then paddling across to 
the deadwater above, requiring one’s best efforts ior 
five minutes. This point, according to various esti- 
mates of river men and others, is some forty miles 
from the mouth of the river; but the distances I have 
given I will not vouch for, as Government data are 
not at hand to make corrections, and the farmers seem 
tc know little concerning the subject. As an example, 
we stopped at a farmhouse near Schuyler’s Ferry one 
day to purchase eggs and sweet potatoes, and on ask- 
ing. were told the Big Tavern River was twenty miles 
distant. “But,” we protested, “some men down the river 
told us yesterday afternoon the Tavern was just twenty 
miles distant. and. we have been paddling hard ever 
since.” “Well,” came the reply, “it may not be more 
than ten miles.” The truth is the distance was less 
than ten. Kirkman’s Shoal comes next,-and the chan- 
nel is on the leit, swift for a short distance only. Here 
the great Brouse’s Bend commences, and if the canoe- 
ist is fond of fishing or of shooting in season, he will 
be well satisfied to limit his meanderings to Kirkman’s 
at this end and the Devil’s Elbow at the other extreme, 
which wil! give him some fine country and two grand 
streams, the Big and Little Tavern. Some day in the 
near future, I hope to be able to tell readers of Forest 
AND STREAM that a railway which will cross the Osage 
in this region has been completed, and that one may 
ship direct to this point and cruise down the Osage, a 
trip that cannot be excelled for variety of scenery and 
sport, in the foothills of the Ozarks at least. 

There are bluffs of cottonstone everywhere alon 
the river; but in the eddy below Little Tavern Cree 
some of the most picturesque ones are to be found, and 
hers the camera will be wanted, as the surroundings 
are grand and well worthy of reproduction through 
photographic processes. The Little Tavern will scarce- 
iy be noticed unless one wishes to explore it, as it en- 
ters the Osage at a point where one’s attention is taken 
away because of a roar of water coming from above 
an exceedingly sharp turn to the left hand; but‘ the 
creek enters from the right-hand side, its course for a 
shért distance being just the opposite of that of the 
maimriver. Crappie and bass may bé caught in its clear 
waters, and there is game in the surrounding woods." | 

This brings us to the- hardest proposition so far, a 
shoal that is very narrow, has a marked fall; and 
through which a large volume of water rushes. Two 
single blades will take the canoe tip to its head, how- 
ever, but Only when the paddlers have dod; into all 
the .little eddies and hugged the left-hand shore as 
closely as possible, towing being out of the’ question 
because of the high and steep 
side. -Once the eddy above is 
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great cliff rises almost from the water’s edge, and 
near its summit a cave is to be seen whose entrance 
would c>sily accommodate a tally-ho coach. Ropes or 
ladders. however, are necessary in feaching and ex- 
ploring its numerous galleries. Beyond the .bluffs bear 
away trom the river, and following that shore, the left- 
hand, one fancies he is about to passa large island, 
and may paddle a mile in the Big Tavern, before he 
realizes that he is in another stream. Do not make 
haste to leave this charming waterway, but. make camp 
in the woods, where a pretty spot may, be selected al- 
most anywhere and pass a few days in exploring the 
upper pools and shallows of the Tavern, or in fishing 
for bass. Ten years ago the low bottomland along the 
Tavern was ideal for squirrel shooting; we killed 
numerous turkeys about the small fields, and bob- 
cats grew so bold as to visit our damp on dark nights 
and fight over scraps thrown away by us. There are 
numerous caves in the cliffs, and these were occupied 
by these interesting animals. One of the cliffs is 
pierced by a cave of large size, reached by a climb of 
fifty feet. Across the Tavern, in woods where syca- 
mores predominated, there was a blue heron roost, or 
more properly a nesting place. Their nests were four 
to five feet in diameter, composed of sticks and grass 
or rushes, placed in the highest forks of the great trees. 
Twenty or more of the nests were to be seen in that 
group of trees, while the going and coming of the im- 
mense birds added to the attractiveness of the place. 
The Tavern is very crooked, and when the river is not 
low one can paddle far up the former, fishing the 
shallows or watching for squirrels along the low banks. 

Continuing the ascent of the river, one passes Reynolds 
and the Devil’s Elbow Shoals, the latter crooked but 
short; past Capps, a tie camp now probably deserted, and 
finally bringing up on the beach at Tuscumbia, a some- 
what wild and woolly village as we found it one day when 
we stopped there for supplies and were almost mobbed 
by a crowd of half-drunken backwoodsmen, who had 
ever before seen anything so curious as our old canoes 
and modest outfit, while I innocently called down the 
righteous wrath of the mob by saying, truthfully, in 
answer to a query as to the contents of a quart bottle 
lying in my canoe, that it contained black coffee we had 
saved from the last meal for the purpose of quenching 
our thirst. And that in a country where moonshine 
whisky could be had at less than fifty cents per gallon! 

From Tuscumbia one must either follow the chute 
throughthe long shoal just above or pass througha break 
in the wing-dam, in this case keeping to the western side, 
according to the stage of water. Brockton Shoal is the 
next one of importance, marked by a long and low blutf 
full of caves near the water’s edge. Take the right-hand 
and tow the canoe, for the current and the rock-strewn 
channel make this shoal the most difficult one to he 
encountered so far. Then follow numerous islands and 
small shallows, and Bagnell comes into view on the west- 
ern ‘shore. This is the terminus of the Lebanon branch 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway, and one can ship his out- 
fit and go himself to the capital, taking the morning train 
to Bagnell, distant about fifty miles, and descend the 
Osage from there, a most delightful cruise. It is a half 
day’s paddle from this pcint to the Big Gravois River, 
which enters the Osage from the right at the foot of a 
long island, and should never be passed by, as its clear 
pools contain game fish and there is a large cave hard by 
which merits exploration. 

Leave this stream by way of the smaller channel, behind 
the island. Miles of still water, alternating with short 
shallows, and beautified by high bluffs dotted here and 


‘there With small pines, reminding one that he is approach- 


ing the Ozarks, follow, and.when an unusually loud roar- 
ing.comes to one’s ears he can look for Zebra dam and 


The Osage River.—Painted Rock on the Right; Bloody Island in 
the Distance. 


prepare for a bit of quick water, the ascent of which sug- 
gests wading, so shoal is the water in the channel, but 
towing from shore is possible. At its head the Grand au 
Glaize enters the Osage, and. one should ascend it to the 
first shallow, camp there, and pass a day in fishing. Im- 
mense channel catfish will be caught, whether he wants 
them or not, but an occasional bass or crappie may re- 
ward his efforts. Anyhow the stream is a pretty one, and 
a camp there will be long remembered. At Zebra, the 
village at the mouth of this stream, I have purchased 
grand eggs at six cents per dozen, and cther ei as 
well. But as the distance to Linn Creek and the village of 
that name is not far, one should: wait until he arrives there 
before burying more plunder. Lim. Creek is midway of a 
shoal that deserves the name, but at its head a landing 
should be made and a tramp of a mile east will surprise 
the canoeist, for a pretty village-lies at that point on the 
creek, and for'a change a hotel meal may be enjoyed, 
while groceries of almost any sort may be had. 

Afloat again, one sees an immense bluff on the left, 
while what resembles a large-island is just ahead. Turn 
to the left hand and enter the. Niangua River, the largest 
f of the Osage, and one of the finest streams for 


fishing to be’ found in the West. Its course is almost due 
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as to the distance from the mouth of the Osage to the 
Niangua, but in a cruise to the Niangua in the nineties, 
both Gerhardt Guenther and myself, after careful esti- 
mates and information such as we could. gather, agreed 
that the distance was not far from 140 miles, or 120 allow- 
ing for overestimates. Just here I should state that the 
descent of the Osage to the Niangua is possible only in 
this manner, if one wishes to avoid a long portage by 
wagon over the roughest roads imaginable. By rail to 
Warsaw, said to be 240 miles distant from the mouth of 
the river; or from Osceola, still further. As the ascent 
thus far is not difficult or dangerous, however, provided 
one goes slowly, it is preferable. The ascent of the Nian- 
gua, because of the numerous shallows, will be more 
tedious, though the current is not too rapid for easy going, 
and the natural beauties as well as the fishing in this al- 
most unknown stream, will repay all the efforts required 
in the ascent of the main river. Once there, too, one will 
enjoy a feeling akin to that which impels the small boy 
to walk a couple of miles in order to be able to ride 
back on a train, for the descent of the Osage can be made 
most delightfully easy if one does not hurry. Then, in- 
stead of dodging into eddies and hugging banks, as in the 
ascent, he steers for mid-channel and goes with a rush 
through rapids that are for the most part devoid of stones 
and snags; therefore, a safe voyage and a delightful one. 
The Niangua is bewilderingly crooked, a succession of 
tree-shaded eddies and tiny rapids where great channel 
catfish lurk and bass are to be had when the wall-eyed 
pike are not hungry, though these voracious fish, known 
only as jack-salmon in these waters, will give one a 
lively fight before he can conquer them. Cold springs 
abound; indeed, this river takes its source in great 
springs; and interesting caves and other natural forma- 
tions are to be found all along the river’s course. Camp- 
ing grounds need not be sought, as the shores are weil 
adapted to the purpose. The time for a cruise to these 
waters, in my opinion, based on many trips on the Osage 
and its feeders, should be one month, beginning October 
Io or 15. Even if cool days do come in November, one 
will not feel them, so guarded by hill and bluff are these 
waters. On the other hand, an earlier trip will be attended 
by many little annoyances, not the least of which are mos- 
quitoes and ticks and snakes, while several heavy frosts 
are needed to bring down the dense leaves and make the 
squirrel shooting good, as well as to ripen the nuts and 
persimmons. Frosts can be counted on October 15 or 
later, rains are not frequent at that time, and the calm, 
hazy, mild days are unequaled. The fishing is always 
good then, too, so that one may carry and use both the 
rifle and rod, although the season for turkeys is not open 
until November 1, and squirrels are not now protected. 





Returning to our own recent cruise, the day we broke 
camp at Turkey Hollow was passed in loafing and in 
gathering pawpaws and persimmons. On the shingle at 
Harrington’s Shoal we saw a bunch of ducks numbering 
hundreds, which, on our approach, arose with a roar and 
settled again less than a half mile away. And again, when 
we went ashore on the shingle a mile below Bloody 
Island, another flock was seen on a bar just opposite, 
and although we were in plain view and not 300 yards 
Gistant from them, the ducks remained all afternoon whiie 
we made camp. ‘The next day was the sixth of October, 
niarked by a gale of wind and a torrid temperature. The 
water was so warm that our last swim of the season. 
taken that afternoon, was protracted. Nor did the high 
west wind go down with the sun, but it grew cooler, and 
the fire built before the tent was appreciated. Immense 
banks of black clouds came out of the north, but these 
passed away and the full moon shone in a clear sky at 
bed time. Imagine our surprise, therefore, when, long 
after midnight, the roar of wind and driving rain roused 
us. It came from the north and with terrific force; in- 
deed, had it not been for the fact that our tent was sup- 
ported by an unusually strong pole and pegs driven deeply 
into the gravel, while the upturned canoe was anchored 
fore and aft with huge stones, everything would have gore 
with the first blast. As it was we inspected our quarters 
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BY GEORGE E. DARLING. 


The Story Which Won the Second Prize of $50 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruising Competition. 


(Concluded from page 51.) 


At 2 o’clock called Sam, and just to show that we were 
well and happy we had a good square meal, hot coffee and 
plenty of it, as the night was cool, htickleberry ginger- 

read, cold corned beef, etc. Passed Shelter Island at 
2:15 and made a new course to pass east of Cape Ann. 
At 4:30, broad daylight, Thatcher Island lights were 
about’ six miles away, three points on our weather bow, 
and we swung her off south by east for Cope Cod light. 
This gave us the wind abeam. Put a reef in the spim 


naker, and using the pole for.a bowsprit set it as a bal- - 


loon jib, and maybe she didn’t dust for “Home. Sweet 


Home.” . Heeling to a breeze that must have been mace - 


to order, she flew on past Thatchers and out to sea. Evi- 
fences of Boston chipping were many, coasters bound to 
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by lantern light, and finding that the ditches about the 
tent were turning away the flood of water, and that all 
was dry, we went to sleep again, to awake and find the 
sun shining ‘in a clear sky, a cold north wind blowing, 
and the narrow channel covered with miniature whitecaps. 
On breaking camp we found that water had made its way 
under the tent during the storm, but the duck floor cloth 
kept it from wetting any of the contents. So heavy had 
the storm been that the river was rising rapidly when 
we put off that day, and although the high wind retarded 
our progress, we cared not, but idled along until noon, 
stopping for luncheon near a persimmon grove at Prince 
Edward’s Island. For the balance of the day the wind 
was behind us, our course then being southeast. Snakes 
in hundreds were seen as we paddled along, and ducks, 
too, while we passed close to a gathering of turkey vul- 
tures which were sunning their feathers on Rice’s Island. 
Camp was made under the big hickory tree near Upper 
Westphalia Landing, where we had camped our first night 
out, and it was well that we had decided to stop there, 
for the tent was hardly up when a terrific squall came 
out of an almost clear sky and blew for fifteen minutes 
in a fashion worthy of a young hurricane. In fact, the 
hickory nuts were driven out of the trees with such force 
that all hands were compelled to remain in the tent until 
the storm passed, although but few drops of rain fell. We 
had not until that time supposed hickory trees bore nuts 
in such abundance, but a welt or two at once convinced 
us. If the wonderful hailstorms one hears so much about 
in the West in summer are so severe as that hail of sharp- 
pointed hickory nuts, we trust they will not pass our way 
while we are cruising. Out from our camp the Osage was 
barely 300 yards wide, but in a few minutes immense seas 
, were running that reminded us of a rough winter day on 
the Hudson River. An hour later the sky was clear and 
a deep red glow lighted the western hills. We went to 
sleep listening to the sweet music of hounds on the trail 
of ’coons, 

On turning out in the morning we found that the river 
had been kind to us and was still rising rapidly, for where 
there had been a gently sloping shore on our arrival, 
necessitating a carry of almost fifty yards, now there was 
scarcely a third that distance to lug the heavy outfit and 
the accumulation of hickory nuts to the canoe. And 
while we were making ready to depart an inquisitive old 
tarmer plied us with one question after another as fast 
as he could talk—and he was by no means slow. As 
usual, he began with the cost of the canoe—a stereotyped, 
question of the Missouri backwoods concerning anything 
uiovel to the visitor. Most of his questions: we parried, 
for your backwoodsman has during his uneventful life 
come in actual contact with so little cash that he doubts 
any statement involving a larger sum than he is accus- 
tomed to handling when “the crops” have been sold; but 
this old fellow put us through the mill in a fashion that 
would have made a fortune for him had he chosen the 
law instead of agriculture. Beginning with the vapor 
stove and going through the list of air beds, and blankets 
that were neither wool nor rubber, yet would turn water; 
my wife’s camp chair, which was large and comfortable, 
yet he saw it collapsed and stowed away in the canoe like 
a bundle of slender sticks; an automatic rifle with a “spy- 
giass” to look through—it was entirely too much for him, 
and he went away to tell his wife about it. We could 
not hear what she said, for the wind was rustling the 
leaves of the trees under which she was picking hickory; 
nuts, but if her gestures were as eloquent as they seemed 
to be, without doubt she believed the old man had sud- 
denly parted with his senses. We could not help laugh- 
ing over the pride with which he had informed us that 
the little stern-wheeler Romana, just departing for Osage, 
made two trips a day to Westphalia Landing. 

The day was clear and beautiful, but with a strong 
northwest wind which made our progress slow. The Big 
Marais was ascended several miles, but it, too, was rising, 
and its usually clear waters were yellow with flood water. 
This is a stream well worthy the canoeist’s investigation. 
It is navigable for miles, winds here and there, is shaded 
by many trees, springs, as well as fine camp sites, abound, 
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the northward, a liner just in from across the pond, and 
a tow of barges from around the Cape, beside a half 
dozen fishermen, made quite a line of “sail” in sight. 
Two of the fishermen had evidently sailed from Cape Ann 
that morning bound around the Cape. We were within 
three miles of them for a long time, both sailing the 
same course. With everything set they looked yachty 
and beautiful. : 


At 10 o’clock we made out the sandy beach of the Cape 
through the haze on our weather bow, perhaps four miles 
away, and a half hour later Cape Cod:light opened up 
dead ahead. Off the light we ran into a doldrum, abso- 
lutely no wind, and getting tired of hearing the sail slat, 
we lowered it and waited for a breeze. It was past 2 


o’clock before it came southeast, and we began beating to 
windward down. the beach. At 4 o'clock the wind 
changed to southwest. very light, and we were able to 
lay our course without tacking; but it is a long road 
around the Cape, and I don’t wonder that many a fine 
craft with: her sturdy crew has found=it a death trap, 
Looks. innocent. enough with smooth sea and wind off 
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while squirrel shooting is above the average, and fishing 
for bass, crappie and jack-salmon is good until thick ice 
comes. Passing down again, we were fortunate enough 
to kill several ducks before making camp’ for the last ‘time. 
A place less than two miles from Osage was chosen, but 
on the éastern shore, among the overhanging willows. 
That night the air grew cold and the morning saw 
white frost and a heavy mist. We had hoped for several 
heavy frosts to clear the woods of their dense leaves and 
make it possible to see the squirrels when they barked at 
us, but it came too late. When camp was broken every 
article was packed securely for shipping. Nomad was 
launched less than ten feet from the tent, as the rising 
river had covered all the slope that had intervened be- 
tween the river’s edge and our tent the evening previous, 
and when we paddled out into the stream it was to find 
a goodly current and a mass of floating drift hurrying 
toward the Missouri. 

At Osage all the negroes in the village lined up on the 
piles of railway ties on our arrival and helped carry the 
duffle to the station. There Nomad was again wrapped in 
burlap and shipped home by express, together with the 
four bundles containing our duffle, and two duffle bags 
filled with hickory nuts. These two, on being weighed. 
reminded us that we had gathered an immense quantity of 
nuts, which accounted in part for the slow speed of 
Nomad against head winds, ballasted as she was with so 
much dead weight. The agent at Osage deserves a far 
better position with the railway company than he at 
present holds. He was kind, considerate, and obliging to 
us in many ways. Not every railway station agent can 
say as much. 

In conclusion, this cruise, though not a long one, was 
most. pleasant in many respects. We did not kill much 
game, as some persons measure their success, but we had 
enough. It was rather a feast for the eyes—and a bounti- 
ful one, too—for in few places can the woods lover find 
more of the things beautiful in nature than along this 
same old Osage. There is an old Indian legend to the 
effect that if, on leaving the Osage for a journey, one will 
lie at full length and drink of its waters, he will live to 
come again to its shores. If you, brother canoeists and 
lovers of God’s own temples, visit this charming water- 
way, follow the advice of the Osages; for that you may 
see it again and still again is the wish of three persons 
who so lately found rest and happiness on its bosom and 
its shores. 


Red Dragon C. C. 


THE twentieth annval meeting of the Red Dragon C. C. 
was held at the Hotel Hanover, Philadelphia, Pa., Friday 
evening, January 8. There was a large attendance of 
members and the following officers were chosen: Com, 
J. C. Maclister; Vice-Com., W. C. Thompson; Purser, 
W. H. Logan, Jr.; Quartermaster, H. W. Fleishmann; 
Fleet Surgeon, F. O. Gross, M.D.; Meas., Harry Blum- 
ner; Correspondent, Will K. Park; House Committee, 
W. H. Wolstencroft, M. D. Wilt, P. F. McMichael, and 
H. E. Davis; Trustee for three years, Joseph Edward 
Murray. A number of new members have joined the 
club within the past three months, and the Red Dragons 
were never in a more flourishing condition. Several new 
canoes have been added to the fleet, and next season’s 
cruises are already being planned. A run down the 
Delaware in May will have a large gathering of canoe- 
ists, and Commodore Maclister promises several short 
crises of an interesting nature. 

‘The Red Dragons have been quite active at the club 
house during the past month or two, new sleeping quar- 
ters being prepared and other improvements added to 
their home. 

The trap shooting contingent have found additional en- 
thusiasm in the advent of new blood, and the traps on 
the end of the wharf are in use every pleasant Saturday 
afternoon. 

The annual club mess was held at the club house at 
Wissinoming on the Delaware on Saturday evening, 
January 16. W.-K. -P. 
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shore, but fifty miles of sand bank is a long stretch to 
weather. Off the wireless telegraph station we met four 
fishing schooners bound for Boston with fresh fish. 
Everything set, including bunting; this was a race for 
fair, and a beautiful sight. Just before we met, two of 
them had a luffing match. The hindmost quickly won her 
point and passed clear of the others and showed them 
her heels in great style. We wondered at this until we 
were abeam of her when we heard the familiar puff puff 
of an engine exhaust under her quarter. She was bowl- 
ing aleng throwing a wash like a steamboat while her 
brawny ¢rew took life easy. We made Chatham bar at 
8:30, and as I had had some experience with its’ treacher- 
ous bars and shallow channel, anchored off the beach a 
short digtance to the north of the bar for the night. 
July 18.—Saturday morning we took a good long sleep 
and did not get up until past 9 o’clock when we got under 
way. iled in over the bar and picked our way up the 
crooked and shallow channel to. Pleasant Bay, and 
anghored off the Pleasant Bay Y. C., glad to again rest 
quietly in smpvth water. Went ashore and entered for 
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the race of the afternoon. Two friends whom we met 
shipped with us to make up a crew. We took out the 
heaviest of our cruising dunnage, and had the boat 
measured. Had a fine dinner on shore, and at 1:30 made 
sail for the race. A strong southwest wind was blowing, 
so we tied in one reef and lined up at the start with the 
pick of Chatham’s fleet of seventy-five catboats. These 
boats go fishing off the Cape, and the men who. sail them 
know what it means to sail for bread and butter and for 
life. Usually starting at 3 to 4 A: M. out of their snug 
harbor, they steer off shore southeast with the prevailing 
summer southwest wind abeam, and run from twenty to 
thirty miles, fish the tide and catch from a few ‘fish to a 
solid boat load, depending on conditions. But mind you, 
when they go out over the bar and steer southeast, they 
leave home behind and have nothing but the ocean and 
Spain ahead, and after catching their fish they must sail 
back again. Imagine getting caught thirty miles off shore 
in a twenty-five foot boat loaded deep with fish, and your 
cnly harbor a bit of a hole in the sand one-eighth mile 
wide, with the waves breaking ceaselessly on the bar. 
I speak of this that you may appreciate the fact that we 
were up against real sailors that day. Their boats were 
riot out and out racers, but neither was mine. They were 


Penobscot River at Sandy Point, Maine. 


clean and slick, and had cross cut sails. 
were handled was perfection. 

At 1:30 preparatory gun was fired. We start in ten 
minutes. As we ran down for the line before the wind, 
figuring the time down to seconds, three others lined up 
2beam of us and we four crossed with the crack of the 
gun, practically neck and neck. Mblem began to show 
herself immediately, and in the run to the first mark 
opened up several lengths on our friends. We gybed 
around, trimming the sheet as the sail flew over for the 
reach to the next mark; continued to draw away and 
passed the second mark 114m. ahead of second boat. Al- 
ways hoiding to windward of the others, we worked back 
to windward, tack for tack, and finished the round 314m. 
ahead. We finished the race 5m. 25s. ahead of second 
boat, and as evidence that we went fast, I will give you a 
clipping from the Boston Sunday Globe of July 19: 


THE MBLEM A FLYER. 


The way they 


TWENTY-FIVE FOOT KNOCKABOUT BEATS THE THIRTY-FOOTERS 
IN THE PLEASANT BAY CLUB'S REGATTA. 


CHATHAM, July 18—To-day’s Pleasant Bay Club race 
was sailed twice around a six-mile course in a fresh south- 
west breeze. 

Interest centered in the phenomenal speed shown by the 
niew 25ft. cat knockabout Mblem, built by D. & C. Crosby, 
of Osterville, and owned by George E. Darling, of Provi- 
dence, which on corrected time proved herself faster than 
the large knockabouts. 

The old rivals, Thelma and Selm, had a fine race, the 
former winning decisively, however. 

The sharpie race was won by A. B. Chase’s Gladys, this 
being the first leg of a series of races in the sharpie class 
for a special prize of $25 in gold, in addition to the regu- 
lar club prizes, and for a second prize of half that amount. 
The Florence was second and the Leslie third, there being 
an intense rivalry between these little “ctaft. The 
summary : 

30-ft. Knockabouts 
Elapsed. 
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Thelma, G. W. Brown 
Selm, S. W. Winslow 
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First Class Cats. 
Mbiem, Geo. E. Darling 
Winged Arrow, W. H. Rogers 
Hazel, C. Y. Mayo 1 23 38 
ee. Bee PRSCRNRUOE, onc crenerseiiannseetie 1 24 15 


Second Class Cats. 
eS ee ee or aaa 1 32 05 
Dolly Varden, G. A. Griffin..............0.4-- 1 33 62 


We tied up at the wharf, and it was a pleasure to see 
the folks who came aboard size Mblem up. I felt that I 
must get back to Providence Sunday night, so at 5 o’clock 
we ran down the harbor and out over the bar. We had 
a fair tide, and figured that we could get to Cottage City 
by 10 o'clock, and while the weather was not all that 
could be desired, none of the Cape Cod people seemed to 
think that bad weather was coming. We found a strong 
breeze outside and put in three reefs, but a half hour later 
it dropped to almost a flat calm, and we shook out the 
reefs and drifted down the Monomoy shore. At about 
8:30 the breeze freshened, and we were able to make very 
good headway. Passed the Point at nine and followed the 
ship channel for Cottage City. About 9:45 it began to 
rain and grew very dark, and shortly after an ugly puff of 
wind from the southeast made me wish we were back at 
~ Chatham. We immediately put in two reefs,.and soon 
found that we had all the sail we could handle, so rather 
than run any risks, pulled down again and putin. the 
other two reefs. The weather was growing worse, and 
in another half hour we were driving before the wind 
with all we could smother to, and it took careful handlin 
to keep the boom clear of the seas, though we had it 
topped up high in the air: The southwester of the after- 
noon had left quite a chop, and the wind we now had was 
rapidly. stirring up a worse one. By 10:90 it was! a -howl- 
ing gale, and we lowered and lashed the jaws of the gail 
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to the boom, lowered the peak part way, pulled the boom 
in and lashed it solid in the crotch, and with just the 
peak of the sail showing, made gteat headway. The wind 
continued to gain sttength, and between thie spfay she 
was throwing and the rain, it seemed as though the sail 
was full of water at times: It finally became so bad we 
kad to take in what little sail we had up. At that tinie 
we were within three miles of Cross Rip light vessel. We 
tried to hold our course for Cottage City under bare pole, 
but found it impossible, and it was now a case of anchor 
and ride it out, or drift across the sound and go ashore 
somewhere in the neighborhood. of Succonesset, which 
would have meant disaster to all concerned, as the seas 
by this time were running very high. We got out a new 
warp. 300 feet long with a aeons fisherman’s anchor 
that I bought on Cape Cod, and after running off clear of 
the ship channel, sounding as we went along, dropped 
the anchor in about 40 feet of water and threw all the 
rope after it, being careful that there were no kinks or 
twists in it. This gave the anchor a chance to get well 
settled on the bottom before the boat brought up on it, 
and when she did it was a great relief to feel it hold and 
swing her into the wind. About the first sea she jumped 
over, however, whipped the warp out of the chock and 
it came down across the port chain plate. It took all my 
strength to pull it away far enough to get the calf of my 
leg in between so it would not cut off. Then we put rope 
chafing gear everywhere it touched the boat forward. 
Next thing to look after was the mast, for she was jump- 
ing about in a terrible way. We put both back stays on, 
and pulled top lifts and halyards as tight as we could. 
Even then it seemed as though she would either pitch it 
out of her or split her bows open. The tide turned to the 
eastward about midnight, and while it was bad enough 
before, the tide running against the wind caused a fearful 
mixup of a sea. Our good little ship was leaping and 
rolling and squirming out through and over the waves 
in a wonderful way. Occasionally the top of a comber 
would come over her bow and make a clean sweep over 
the cabin into the cockpit. Then as she went down be- 
tween the seas the tide would throw her around sideways 
te the wind, though we had the centerboard pulled way 
up and tiller hard a starboard. Occasionally a breaker 
would catch her broadside, and when they did salt water 
was about the only thing in sight. I examined the chafing 
gear every little while, and about midnight found that it 
would not hold much longer, so after thoroughly greasing 
the warp, bound a large flat pillow stuffed with cotton 
around it and lashed it down to her bow. This made a 
fine shield for the rope and held until morning, though 
there wasn’t much left of the pillow by that time. Such 
a night I hope never to pass again. Between the rain 
and the spray the air seemed full of water. It was im- 
possible to look the wind in the face, for it would cut like 
hail. I realized that the anchor warp was our main hope, 
and examined the chafing gear every little while all night. 
Before morning it seemed quite a task to go forward. 
Incidentally I took several dives through the seas that 
came over her bow, while I hung on for dear life. Cape 
Cod people told me that the anchor I had would “ride my 
boat. to the bottom,”. and at times I almost expected it 
would. It was a great relief ahout 3:30 to see that it 
was growing lighter, though the wind was howling as 
industriously as ever, but as daylight came on it gradually 
lessened in force. By 5 o'clock we were feeling quite 
comfortable, though a squall about that time swept the 
tops off the waves as it went driving past, a sight I will 


Mblem at her moorings, Pawtuxet Cove, R. I. 


never forget, though it did not feel as bad.as the squalls 
we had passed through during the darkness of the night. 
A tear in the leach of the sail showed that we carried sail 
the night before up to the last minute. It was a wonder 
that it had not ripped clean across with the start it had. 
About 6:30 things had quieted down so we were able to 
get under way, though “tall water” was yet very much in 
evidence. By taking in on the anchor warp as she went 
into the trough of the seas and holding fast as she rose 
over them, we were able to get it after a long pull. When 
we took the anchor aboard we found the stock bent, and 
the shank that had been buried in the sand polished as 
though it had been filed. We kept our four reefs in and 
started for Cottage City, but by 8 o’clock it came in thick 
fog and the wind changed to southwest, so we made a 
course for Wood’s Hole instead, and tied up at the fish 
commission wharf about 11. Quite a number of seamen 
from various crafts looked us over, and when informed 
where we spent the night wondered that we ever lived 
through it. The wind had held .a velocity of about 60 
miles an hour from 11 till 4, and shipping of all kinds was 
in trouble. One four-master lost her sails off Nantucket; 
another two-master was dismasted off the Cope’ the New 
York Y. C. had a mixup in New London Harbor; the 
Sound steamers were delayed, etc. Cape Cod residents 
and life-saving men expressed wonder that we were alive, 
See ‘had bose of Mblcn’s ties lived throngh euch & guia 
e, had a boat ’s size li a 
gn Nantucket Shoals, (See copy of letter attached.) 
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Mblem went through this blow without leaking, ot ap- 
parently straining any patt of her, and all het riggitig 

eld hard and fast. The way in which the paint was 
scoured off her deck and the ftont of the cabin trunk, 
however, was good evidence of what she had been 
through. Among other things, I learned one lesson, never 
go oh a long cruise with the idea that you must get back 
at any statéd time. When night time finds you in a safe 
harbor, stay theté, especially in 
bors are few and ot of the bes 

July 20.—Monday morning with a light southerly witid 
we made sail for Pawtuxet. The tide had just turned 
north through Wood’s Hole, so we ran into Buzzard's 
Bay. It was noon before we passed Sakonnet, and as 
we had a fair wind up the river it was very nice sailing 
with the spinnaker set, and our rough experience seemed 
like a bad dream. We had figured on reaching the bridges 
at Tiverton earlier, and when we did arrive there the tide 
had turned. It took all the power there was in the sail, 
in addition to our strength, pushing against the piers to 
get the boat through the draw. We succeeded, however, 
and a freshening breeze enabled us to make our mooring 
at Pawtuxet shortly after 6 o’clock. 

Such a cruise as we enjoyed will always live in my 
memory as both a delightful and awful experience. Never 


Cape Cod water's, as har- 
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again would I from choice ride out a 60-mile-an-hour 
southeaster on Nantucket Shoals. The good little ship 
that carried us safely through it all is not for sale; she 
has earned a place as “one of the family.” 


The following copy of a letter which I received from 
a friend in Chatham who was for several years a sea cap- 
tain and could appreciate what we went through that 
night, may prove interesting in connection with my story. 

“CHATHAM, July 22, 1903—Mr. Geo. Darling: Dear 
Friend—I want to congratulate you on your miraculous 
voyage from this place on the night of the 18th inst., for 
it seems to me nothing short of a miracle that any cat- 
boat could live on such a night in Nantucket Sound, for 
although she may be staunch and seaworthy, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, yet must she have been a mere cockle 
shell tossed, tumbled, and driven at God’s mercy that 
night. She must have been an extraordinary boat, and 
an extraordinary boat handled with extraordinary con- 
summate skill, to have weathered such a storm as that was. 
Your boat must certainly be a wonder, and all hats off 
to any man who could keep a catboat alive in such a gale 
among the dangers of Monomoy and Nantucket Sound. 
I got up at midnight and could sleep no more, for it 
seemed to me that you must surely be going to your doom. 
I told Mrs.-N. that the only chance for you was that you 
had been able to weather Monomoy before dark and get 
into Hyannis before the storm came on. I called Mono- 
moy Life Saving Station next morning and they said ‘No 
boat passed Point Rip before dark,’ and Hyannis said 
there was no boat answering your description there. 
tell you it looked like rather a hard show for Mblem. 
As I came up the street that was choked with trees and 
limbs that the gale had rooted up and broken, I said ‘Poor 
old George, I don’t know.’ There must have been a little 
fellow sitting up aloft that looks after the sailor, | 

“Hoping that you may take many more cruises in the 
Mblem (but none like that), I am, 

“Yours, 
“Oscar C. NICKERSON.” 


English Letter. 


THE prospects of class racing for the coming season are 
by no means brilliant, especially as regards the bigger 
vessels. A few months ago there were clearly defined 
rumors of a revival of the too long extinct O5ft. class. 
but prospective owners have cooled in their ardor since 
the fall of last year, and little is now heard of the much 
talked of addition of two or three vessels to the 65- 
footer which has been lying half finished on the stocks 
at Fairlie for the Messrs. Connell for more than a 
year. As regards the first class racing, that appears to 
have utterly died out, nor is it likely to be revived until 
something definite has been done to provide effective 
restrictions as to scantling, and thus give a death blow to 
the extreme lightness of construction which has prevailed 
for the past decade, and which, though reflecting the 
highest possible credit on designers and builders, has 
proved one of the most fatal drawbacks to the popularity 
of the modern racer. As Mr. C. E, Nicholson, one of our 
foremost designers, pointed out in a letter to the Field, 
written some two months ago, people will not build in the 
big class because they see no prospect of disposing of 
their vessels at a reasonable price after their racing career 
is over. The extreme lightness of construction which, 
in default of proper scantling restrictions, has 
brought to a art at the expense of strength and 
seaworthiness, makes it impossible for ex-raters to take 
their natural place among the handicap contingent, and 
continue racing in that class for years as in the old ae 
for the tan ea cons ee eee i > tell, Sa 
constant up is requ to a - 
able condition. Leaky decks and topsides are 
means an ‘unmixed i the result is that 
gaters which would have had a long and hon 
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before them as handicap boats had they been better put 
together, are hauled up or placed in mud berths until in 
course of time they fall into the breaker’s hands. 

The evil has become so pressing that the council of the 
Yacht Racing Association recently appointed a committee 
to inquire into the state of class racing and to suggest 
remedies which may tend to the revival of the larger 
classes, The report of the committee was exhaustive, but 
the two chief suggestions out of eight put before the 
council were (1) that the present rating rule encourages 
a bad form of bow, and that the method of measuring the 
length L should be reconsidered (that is, presumably, a tax 
should be put on excessive overhang forward) ; also that 
the minimum draft at the point where the girth measure- 
ment is taken be increased from half the beam to 0.6 of 
the beam, (2) That the Y. R. A. should impress upon the 
various yacht clubs the desirability of encouraging the 
Y. R. A. classes by offering better prizes; The com- 
mittee also suggested the advisability of the adoption of 
the new Lloyds scantling rules for racing yachts. 

Unfortunately the council did not see their way to re- 
adjusting the waterline measurement or interfering with 
the minimum draft for girth measurement, as the rule 
had been passed for seven years and has still four years to 
run; neither were they prepared to recommend the adop- 
tion of Lloyds scantling rules, as they did not have a two- 
thirds majority in favor of them, but they have instructed 
the secretary to sound present and prospective owners 
on the subjects, which will be brought up again at the 
general meeting on February 2. It is to be hoped for the 
sake of the sport that the Yacht Racing Association will 
not allow themselves to be too much bound up with their 
own red tape, for drastic remedies are certainly required 
to put class racing on a sound basis, and no half measures 
will serve any good purpose. Yacht owners want a good, 
sound, wholesome type of boat, especially in the large 
classes, and until they can be sure of getting a ship and 
not a bandbox they will refuse to buy or to build. 

We regret to record the death at the early age of 44 
years of Mr. C. L. Orr Ewing, M. P., after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Orr Ewing came of a yachting family, and 
had his first experiences of yachting with his uncle, 
Major Ewing, who owned and raced the famous 40-tonner 
Norman with such conspicuous success for so many 
years. During the season of 1880 Mr. C. L. Orr Ewing 
went the rounds with Norman, and the fine old ship won 
twenty first prizes out of twenty-three starts. Mr, Orr 
Ewing started yachting on his own account with the 
steam yacht Rainbow, in which he made several cruises 
to the Mediterranean. He subsequently owned the smart. 
little Sibbick 36-footer Heartsease, which he raced with 
such success on the Solent that she had the wonderful 
record of 26 first prizes, 14 seconds, and 4 thirds. out of 
i His last vessel was the great Watson schooner 

inbow, considered by some critics a very handsome 
vessel, and by others rather the reverse. She had rather 
a short counter and an immense forward overhang, but 
whatever her looks, there was no doubt as to her great 
speed under favorable conditions. In her first match 
from: Dover to Heligoland in 1898 for the German Em- 

ror’s cup, Rainbow is said to have logged over sixteen 
nots for a considerable period. She was laid up the 
following year, and has been since purchased by a Ger- 
man syndicate and renamed Hamburg. Mr. Orr Ewing 
was a prominent member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and belonged to many other of the leading yacht: clubs, 
and he will be sadly missed on the Clyde as well as in 
southern waters. Other prominent Clyde yachtsmen who 
kave passed away during 1903 include Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, of Ardgowan, Commodore of the Royal North- 
ern; Mr. John Scott, C. B., Commodore of the Royal 
Clyde, and Mr. James Stevenson, of Largs. 

The yacht builders are very quiet as regards new work. 
Very few new boats are on order, the most important 
being the new 150-ton yaw! building at Southampton for 
Mr. \ B. Kennedy, and the 65-ton yawl buliding at Fair- 
lie for Mr. A. K. Stothert, both from designs by Fife. 
These two boats will be up-to-date fast cruisers, and 
will take part in the handicap class races. It is stated 
that Fife has received an order for a schooner of about 
300 tons for a German syndicate, but as yet the rumor 
‘ has not been confirmed. If true, it will be a notable 
addition to the fleet of fine schooners already in German 
waters. EE. H. KE tty. 


Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Tue Horseshoe Harbor Club, of Larchmont, was or- 
ganized in 1889 by Charles A. Singer, its first president, 
assisted by Wm. Haigh, A. C. Fargis, D. E. B. Foote, 
George Plumb, F. E. Towle, all of whom are still active 
members of the organization. 

In 1890 the club was incorporated by Charles A. 
Singer, John P. Hull, George G. Murray, and George 
Plumb, from which time it has steadily grown until in the 
present year it has a membership of 221, a full treasury, 
and a large fleet of sail and power yachts. 

Its club house, which was the former home of the 
Larchmont Y. C., was presented to it by that organization, 
and with additions still serves to house it. The house 
was originally built for a church; the congregation, 
however, soon outgrew it; after this the Larchmont Y. C. 
soon outgrew it; and now the hope is entertained that 
some day a new house will be built for the Horseshoe 
Club on the rocky point which forms the southern en- 
trance to the Horseshoe Harbor. 

This club occupies a unique place in Larchmont, as it 
gives at small expense to many people the advantages of 
a landing stage, and a means of enjoying sailing, rowing, 
and fishing on the Sound. 

Wives and daughters of members have full access to the 
club house and floats at all times, and thus many women 
are enabled to enjoy boating on the Sound and the privi- 
leges of the wide verandas. 

tactically all the available water front within many 
miles of New York city is now owned by private persons, 
who naturally keep out other people not so fortunately 
situated... The Sound at Larchmont offers exceptional 
advantages for boating of all kinds, and those who can 
avail of them appreciate what a privilege it is to enjoy the 
a a offered by this little club. 
.. The Horseshoe Club has always made a great point of 
its annual regattas, which have been invariably success- 
ful, The club has for several years past bad a full treas- 
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THE HOME OF THE HORSESHOE HARBOR Y. C. 
Tk: club house is on the left by the flag pole. 


ury, and as a consequence has beem aese to give gener- 
cusly in prizes at its annual regattas and other specia! 
races. Its annu:] water sports and annual cruises have 
been very successful, and are now considered features of 
the summer amusements at Larchmont. 

During the past season under a progressive board of 
officers and very able regatta committee, the club has 
reached practically its greatest success so far in point of 
membership, finances, and successfully conducted races. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Horseshoe Harbor Club, of Larchmont, held its 
annual meeting at the Manhattan Hotel, New York, on 
Wednesday evening, January 13. Nearly fifty members 
were present. The treasurer rendered a statement show- 
ing the finances to be in excellent running order. The 
outgoing trustees and the club members presented ex-Com- 
modore Crisman with a yacht case of knives, forks, and 
spoons. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Com., William A. Marble, Nymph; Vice-Com., Lester H. 
Rilly,, Ping Pong “G. G.”; Sec’y, William S. Allen, In- 
dra; Treas., L. A. Winship; Trustee, William Haigh, 
Yankee Girl. 

Several matters of great importance to Larchmont 
sailors were discussed, and a committee appointed to 
assist, if possible, the endeavor being made to increase 
the protection afforded visiting yachts anchoring off the 
station, which is particularly exposed to storms driving 
over the Sound from Hempstead Harbor. The club 
served a collation, and Commodore Marble put a long 
splice in the main brace. Every indication points to a 
successful year during 1904. 

Frank E. Tow e. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 18—Mr. Henry Bryant, one of the best 
known and most popular yachtsmen in this country, 
was found dead at his country place, Waquoit, Mass., 
on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 6. The cause of death 
was apoplexy. Mr. Bryant was one of the first to real- 
ize the great possibilities of Cape Cod as a summer 
place of residence, and for many years he spent much 
time there. He built his residence in Waquoit four 
years ago, and, although having a residence in Boston, 
he spent the greater part of his time at his Cape Cod 
residence. 

Henry Bryant was born in 1852, and was the son 
of Henry Bryant of the famous shipping firm of Bryant 
and Sturgis, which, in the ’40s and ’s50s of the’ last 
century, opened up the great northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, now known as Alaska, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia. Both he and his brother, Dr.. John Bryant, also 
noted as an amateur yachtsman, inherited large for- 
tunes made in the northwest trade. 

Early in life he became devoted to the sport of yacht- 
ing. He studied naval architecture and nautical science 
generally. He studied in this country, and then went 
to Glasgow to complete his nautical education. He had 
no superior in the amateur ranks in this country. He 
was a bright progressive man, a splendid mathematician 
and a yacht designer of ability. Two of his designs 
have been well-known in this country, the sloop Thetis 
and the schooner Alert. Thetis was said to be the 
first of her type in this country, giving him the honor 
of building the first compromise centerboard sloop in 
America. Alert has long been known as one of the 
finest schooners in the cruising class. Mr. Bryant had 
his own notions on yacht designing, and he struck out 
radically. His ideas have brought forth good results. 

During the Spanish war Mr. Bryant was navigating 
officer on the coast defense vessel Hannibal, with Com- 
mander Colby. He volunteered as a clerk in Com- 
mander Colby’s office when that officer was all but 
swamped with work on the coast patrol fleet. Mr. 
Bryant, student of ship building and navigation, took 
off his coat and worked with a will, and without pay, 
until matters had been straightened out. Then he took 
an examination, was commissioned Lieutenant, and 
served as navigating officer. 

Mr. Bryant was always popular and ever ready to 
help out some struggling designer, although he al- 
ways averred that he knew nothing about yacht de- 
signing. His funeral, held on Saturday, Jan. 9, was at- 
tended by yachtsmen of national reputation, who have 
been closely indentified with the defense of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. Up to the time of Mr. Bryant’s death, he 
held membership in the Boston, Eastern and New 
York. yacht clubs. 

One new 22-footer has been heard from. This boat 
will be for Mr. Sanford.C. Winsor, from designs. by 
Mr. Fred D. Lawley, and will be built at the Lawley 
yard. The plans of this boat appeared in the last issue 
of Forest anp No expense will be spared in 





making this boat all that can be obtained under the 
rules. Mr. Winsor’s 22-footer Chief, has been sold to 
Dr. George G. Hayward. Dr. Hayward intends racing 
Chief at Northeast Harbor, Me., and so, while a new 
boat will be added to the class, it is not likely that 
the class will gain in numbers thereby. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that there will be more 22-footers in 
the regular races this season than there were last 
season, as some of the old boats are now being 
overhauled for racing. 


Commodore H. H. Wiggin, of the Annisquam Y. C., 
it is stated, will go into the 15-ft. class, and will have 
a boat designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley. It is under- 
stood that Commodore Wiggin was undecided between 
the 15ft. class and the 22it. class, but that he has 
finally chosen the smaller boat. An effort was made 
to start the one-design class of 15-footers among mem- 
bers of the Annisquam Y. C., but, so far as is known, 
the class has not yet been started. ; 

Last Wednesday evening the annual meeting of the 
Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, was held at the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, when the officers, announced 
last week to be ballotted for, were elected. At this 
meeting the recently organized class of 30-footers was 
proposed for adoption, but the club refused to accept 
it. One of the yachtsmen interesteu in the new class 
spoke in favor of adoption and nobody spoke in op- 
position, but on vote the sentiment of the silent mem- 
bers was brought out. 

At the annual meeting of the Savin Hill Y. C., held 
at Young’s Hotel, last Thursday evening, the following 
ethcers were elected: Com., J. E. Robinson; Vice- 
Com., A. Coombs; Rear Com.,F. W. Merrick; Sec’y, 
H. T. Washburn; Treas.; C. A. J. Smith; Meas., C. H. 
Conant; Directors, E. S. Dorr and William Hoag; 
Membership Committee, W. R. Beetle, E. L. Bragg, 
W. S. Harvy, A. L. Kidd, Dr. M. F. Rogers, Guy C. 
Scott and C. R. Willard. 

Messrs Small Bros. have designed a 24ft. speed launch 
for Mr. Muron L. Crowe, of Dorchester, with lines 
similar to those of Mr. C. D. Mower’s Express. She 
will be of 4ft. beam and will have an 8 horse-power 
engine. 

Mr. Fred D. Lawley has an order for a Seawanhaka 
cup challenger for a syndicate of White Bear Lake 
yachtsmen. This will make two Boston-designed boats 
for the trial races, the other being by Mr. B. B. Crown- 
inshield. Both boats will be built in the west. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has an order for an 18- 
footer for Mr. Raymond Brackett, of Marblehead. She 
will be built by White, of Manchester. He also has an 
order for a steel three-masted schooner, to be used in 
the Mexican trade. 

Messrs. Burgess & Packard have an order for a one- 
design class of 15-footers for members of the Wianno 
Y. C., of Osterville, Mass. They also have an order 
for a 21-footer, for a New York yachtsman. They have 
sold the yaw! BIf, owned by Mr. A. P. Irving, to Mr. 
J. «. Trevor, of Ithaca, N. Y. She will be taken 
through the canal. 

Wilson & Silsby have orders for suits of sails for the 
following yachts: 30-footer for Capt. Sprague, Beach 
Haven, N. J.; 30ft. cat, W. H. Cowperthwait, Beach 
Haven; Umbrina, W. H. Childs; Mavis, W. M. Lover- 
ing; Chanticleer, G. W. Weld; 18-footer for Hon. Chas. 
Francis Adams 2d; Ada, Fred H. Seavey; Medric, H. 
H. White;Thorina, F. B. Wales; six suits for Bay State 
Y. C. dory class, and headsails for the Wasp, Gordon 
Dexter. 


Messrs Cousens & Pratt are at work on sails for the 
following boats: Yawl Brigand, Robert Saltonstall; 
52-footer for J. H. Cromwell; schooners Baboon, Ger- 
falcon and Margaret; 21-footers for T. W. Rogers and 
Chester Bearse, designed by Burgess & Packard; 21- 
footers Bestey and Jenny Wren; 18-footers for J. W. 
Olmstead, R. deB. Boardman, Mr. Bowden, George P. 
Keith, Reginald Boardman and A. W. Finlay; 15- 
footers for Keith Pevear and A. P. Loring; 21-footer 
for Kenneth Stevenson, of Detroit, and the White Rib- 
bon, ex-Hamilton, built for defense of the Canada’s cup. 

At the annual meeting of the Dorchester Y. C., held 
last Wednesday evening, the following officers weré 
elected for the ensuing year: Com., Theodore W. 
Souther; Vice-Com., John P. Meade; Rear-Com., W, A. 
Rumpf; Board of Directors, Harrison W. Smith, Chas. 
H. Nute, Coolidge Barnard; Treas., Hjalmar Lundberg; 
Sec’y, William S. Mace; Meas., Clifton W. A. Bartlett; 
House Committee, William E Richards, John E. Holt, 
Peter McKenzie; Regatta Committee, Louis M. Clark, 
John P. Meade, Theodore W. King, John E. -Hoit, 
Hjalmar ees Membership Committee, C. W. A. 
Bartlett, Albert F. Foster, John P. Meade, Stephen 
P.. Perrin. 5 ; 

For a few seasons past, the young ladies of the 
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Marblehead summer colony have been seen sailing 
small boats around the harbor. Now they want a one- 
design class, to be raced only by ladies, and they 
are going to have it, too. Mr. John G. Alden has 
drawn lines for a boat 2s5ft. over all; 17ft. waterline; 
7it. beam, and, Sin. draft, carrying 330 sq. ft. of sail 
under a knockabout rig. The class will be started with 
three boats, and it is believed that there will be more 
before the season opens. 

Mr. Norman L. Skene, with Mr. Hollis Burgess, has 
designed a boat for ex-Commodore George H. Rich- 
ards, of the Beverly Y. C.: This boat will be used in 
Long Point Bay, Lake Erie, where Commodore Rich- 
ards has a summer residence. She will be used for 
afternoon sailing, and for hunting trips. She will be 
4oft. over all; 27ft. waterline; oft. 3in. beam, and 2ift. 
6in. draft. She will be fitted with bilge boards which 
are characteristic of yachts sailed in that section. There 
will be a cabin trunk, under which there will be 4ft. 
gin. headroom, with transoms that will sleep four 
people. There will be 750sq. ft. of sail, and the boat 
will carry only 1,000 pounds of ballast. 

Joun B. KILreen. 





Design for a 31ft. Hunting Launch. 


THE accompanying plans show the hunting cabin launch 
Estella, owned by Mr. Geo. F. Nock, of Providence. 
This boat was designed to meet the requirements of the 
owner, who desired a boat with good cruising qualities 
rather than speed; she was to be a craft of moderate draft 
and to be supplied with two thousand pounds of ballast; 
while the addition of ballast does not tend to increase 
the speed, it certainly is an improvement where the boat 
is to be used for rough water, and the owner often makes 
trips from Providence to the westward, and if he makes 
up his mind to go to New London he generally goes irre- 
spective of the weather conditions, 

The cabin is large and roomy, and the cockpit large 
enough to accommodate quite a number of persons. The 
sides of the cabin house and cockpit coaming are of 
mahogany, as also all exterior woodwork, such as doors, 
slides, companionways, etc. The construction is rather 
heavy, the keel of oak sided 4in., frames are of oak 134in. 
by 134in., spaced toin., planking is of yellow pine finished 
Win. ; deck is of clear white pine 1%in.; cabin house deck 
is of 7Zin. cypress covered with canvas. The headroom 
at the after end of the cabin is 5ft. 1oin.; oft. from the 
after end of the cabin house is a bulkhead, this allows of 
a berth on each side 7ft. 6in. in length, which are ar- 
ranged to extend so that two persons can sleep comfort- 
ably on each side; the clothes presses at the after end are 
of ample proportions. Forward of the bulkhead on the 
port side is a toilet room, and the galley is situated on 
the same side; on the opposite side is a large ice-box and 
locker under a transom which can be used for a berth if 
desired. 

At the forward end of the cabin is a large locker for 
provisions, etc., which extends to the bulkhead aft of the 
water tank. 

The motor, which is a 14 horse-power Buffalo, is 
situated under the forward end of the cockpit, and hidden 
from view to the inside of the cabin by a flight of steps. 
When these are removed there is ample room to get at 
ali parts of the motor; there is also a hatch in the cock- 
pit floor to admit of further access to the motor. The 
The gasolene tanks are of heavy galvanized iron, cylin- 
drical in form, and situated under the cockpit well out 
on the sides. An awning that can be removed when de- 
sired affords protection from rain or sun. 

Estella was designed by Mr. F. S. Nock and built at 
his yard in East Greenwich, R. I. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Overhang— 
Forward 
Aft 
Breadth— 
Extreme 
L.W.L. 
Draft— 
To rabbet . 1oin. 
Extreme . 4in. 
Freeboard— 
Forward 
6in. 
gin. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Three good sized boats are now being built by the 
Chase Pulley Company, of Providence. The largest 
of the trio is a speed launch that was designed by 
Mr. C. F. Herreshoff. This boat is 43ft. over all; sft. 
extreme breadth; and 6in. draft of hull. The point 
of greatest breadth is about 15ft. from the stern, and 
she is very fine forward. The hull of the boat is 
doubled planked, the outer skin being of mahogany. 
The frames are of oak. A turtleback deck extends 
back about 11ft. from the stem. Just abaft the turtle- 
back is the helmsman’s cockpit, with room for two 
persons. Aft of this are the engine spaces, about 
amidships, where the two 20 horse-power Rochet- 
Schneider motors are to be installed. Still further aft 
is the main cockpit, 6ft. long and 4ft. wide. The Jaunch 
is expected to be finished in about three weeks and 
then it will be sent to New York to have the motors 
and other automobile equipment installed. After that 
it will be exhibited with others at the Sportsmen's 
Show at Madison Square Garden. 

Another launch is being built by this firm. She is 
a smaller boat, designed by Mr. William H. Hand, Jr. 
She is 26ft. over all, 6ft. breadth, and 2ft. draft. The 
plattking is of white cedar, fastened with brass screws 
and copper rivets. The sheer strake, decking and cock- 
pit combing are of white oak. The cockpit is 16ft. in 
length and finished in cypress. The motive power is 
a 6 horse-power Rhode Island motor, with a 20-in., 
three blade propeller. a } 

The third boat is an auxiliary sloop, designed by 
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Messrs. Burgess & Packard, for Mr. G. F. Holmes, 
of Plymouth, Mass. She is 36ft. over all; 22ft. water- 
line; toft. breadth; and 2ft. 6in. draft. The cabin house 
is 12ft. long, and there is 5ft. 6in. head room under it 
at the after end. The boat will be equipped with a 4 
horse-power gasolene ‘engine, which is. placed forward 
of the centerboard trunk. The propeller shaft will be 
just off the center line of the boat and will run along 
one side of the trunk. All the joiner work on the 
boat will be of mahogany. 


Invincible, ex-Intrepid, owned by Mr. H. R. Wolcott. 
left New York for Bermuda on the morning of January 
8. From Bermuda Invincible will proceed to San Juan, 
where it is thought she will be joined by Atlantic, Mr. 
Wilson Marshall’s new auxiliary. From there the yachts 
will cruise in company. Stops will be made at the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, Trinidad, and ports ‘in 
Venezuela. On the return trip the yachts will visit 
Curacoa, Santo Domingo, ports in Cuba and Nassau. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Williamsburgh Y. C., 
held a short time ago, at the club’s city house, Man- 
hattan avenue, Brooklyn, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Com., Lawrence 
Rice; Vice-Com., Charles Hartman; Rear Com., D. 
Reynolds; Sec’y, James Spears; Cor. Sec’y, Thomas 
Doremus; Treas., James Schuessele; Meas., G. 
Schwarz. Board of Trustees: W. Long, Edward Pad- 
borg, G. Schwarz, J. New and A. Silk. Regatta Com- 
mittee: Thomas Doremus and Charles Weiland. 


RRR 


The Stuyvesant Y. C. held its annual meeting re- 
cently, and elected the following officers: Com., A. 
Eberhardt; Vice-Com., J. Babst; Rear Com., H. Lud- 
wig; Cor. Sec’y, J. McCauley, Fin. Sec’y, W. C. Cart- 
wright; Treas., C. S: Odgen; Meas., M. La Barre 
Moore; Fleet Sur., Dr. J. L. Hiller; Fleet Chap., the 
Rey. J. F. Scott. Board of Directors, J. McGregor, J. 
R. Cliff, A. Koebel, F. C. Kaiser, J. Kraus. Regatta 
Committee, J. O. Wright, C. H. Clapper, H. Berg, Jr.; 
M. Fauth, G. F. Zeller. Law Committee, R. C. Ten 
Eyck, F. P. Buell. 

Rue 


At the annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C., 
held at the club house, at Rock Neck, Greenwich, on 
Wednesday, January 13, the following officers were 
elected: Com., George Lauder, Jr., schooner Endy- 
mion; Vice-Com., Edward Shearson, schooner Quick- 
step; Rear Com., Wilbur C. Fiske, yaw] Onawa; Sec’y, 
Charles T. Geddes; Treas., Richard Outwater; Meas., 
Morgan Barney; President of the Corporation, Charles 
T. Wills. Directors for three years: Charles T. Willis 
and Louis E. Alberter. Regatta Committee, Frank 
Bowne Jones, chairman; Charles E. Simms, T. J. Mc- 
Cahill, Jr.; E. Sterne Wheeler and George J. Bradish. 


RRR 


At the annual meeting of the Harlem Y. C., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1904: Com., William 
Strauss; Vice-Com., Richard Webber, Jr.; Rear Com., 
William Shearer; Treas., T. B. Bates; Fin. Sec’y, H. 
B. McAllister; Rec. Sec’y, James F. Proctor; Fleet 
Sur., George H. Wilson, M. D.; Trustees, to serve 
two years, J. Surman, H. Merz, A. C. Block; Trustees, 
to serve one year, William Towner, F. McDermott 
and A. G. Austin; Meas., W. S. Sullivan; Chairman of 
Race Committee, John Wimmer. 


RRR 


The Bensonhurst Y. C. held its annual meeting in 
the Johnson Building, Brooklyn, on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 13, and the following officers were elected: 
Com., A. C. Bellows; Vice-Com., A. W. Wells; Rear 
Com., C. E. Allen; Sec’y, C. H. Parsons; Treas., 
C. H. Clayton; House Committee, J. F. Eggert, J. E. 
Nicholson, W. T. Remmy; Race Committee, A. Mac- 
kay, G. D. Eggert, T. J. France, R. W. Rummell, -H. 
L. Cummings; Auditing Committee, A. Semple, J. A. 
Assenheim, C. J. Schulz; Nominating Committee, W. 
R. Sainsury, A. J. Boyd, W. W. W. Roberts, C. H. 
Hamilton, W. J. O’Neill; Delegates to Y. R. A. of G. 
B., A. Mackay, G. W. Waters. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Corinthian Y. 
C. were held at the Bellevue, on Tuesday, evening, 
January12. The following officers were elected: Com., 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, steam yacht May; Vice- 
Com., E. Walter Clark, Jr., sloop Irolita; Rear Com., 
C. Howard Clark, schooner Savarona; Sec’y, Addison 
F. Bancroft; Treas., George E. Kirkpatrick; Meas., 
Frederick J. Perry; Race Committee, Addison F. Ban- 
croft, Harvey J. Mitchell, H. S. Jeanes; Committee on 
Admissions, Charles H. Brock, Alexander Van Rens- 
selear, Frank H. Rosengarten, Brereton Pratt, George 
C. Carson; Trustees for three years, Robert Toland and 
Robert J. W. Koons. 


The annual meeting of the Bay Side Y. C. was held 
in Literary Hall, Bay Side, L. I., on Saturday night, 
January 13. and the following officers were elected: 
Com., G. Waldo Smith; Vice-Com., Charles M. Gould; 
Rear Com., W. W. Cole; Treas., Hugh L. Webber; 
Sec’y, William H. Johns; Fleet Sur., Dr. Charles B. 
Story; Legal Adviser, Elmer G. Story; Meas., George 
H. Petit. 

The club was organized a little over a year ago 
and it now has 80 members and 25 yachts in the fleet. 
There is enough money in the treasury to pay for the 
erection of the handsome club house now in course 
of construction, on Little Neck Bay. 


The annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. was held at the City Club’s new home, 45 West 
Forty-fourth street, New York City, on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 12. Some amendments to the by-laws 
were made, and the following officers were elected: 
Com., Arthur Curtis James, auxiliary brigantine Aloha; 
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Vice-Com., William J. Matheson, steamer Lavrock; 
Rear Com., Frank S. Hastings, yawl Peggy; Sec’y, 
Francis G. Stewart; Treas., Frederick P. Moore; Meas., 
John Hyslop; Race Committee, Henry H. Landon, 
Clinton H. Crane; Committee on Lines and Models, 
John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith and St. John Smith; Law 
Committee, Henry W. de Forest, William A. W. 
Stewart and William Low, Jr.; Trustees, class of 1907, 
Charles A. Sherman, John D. Barrett and Howard 
Smith. 

The Race Committee submitted its report. 
rather interesting, and we publish it in part: 

Jennings cup, presented by Walter Jennings; won, by 
Merrywing. 

Leland Corinthian challenge cup, presented by Chas. 
H. Leland; won by Sabrina, June 27. 

Robert Center memorial cups, presented by Mrs. C. 
M. Ludlow; won by Mimosa, Merrywing and Sabrina. 

Prizes for ladies’ race (fifteen footers), presented by 
Rear Commodore Frank S. Hastings; won by Miss 
Agnes Landon, July 18. 

Prize for ladies’ race (fifteen footers), presented by 
Rear Commodore Frank S. Hastings; won by Miss 
Coffin, July 25. 

Alfred Roosevelt memorial cup; won by Merry- 
wing. 

Corinthian challenge cup (fifteen footers); won by 
Cayenne. 

Cup for America’s Cup class, presented by the Board 
of Trustees; won by Reliance. 

Corinthian crew prizes, presented by the contributors 
to the Founder’s Fund. 

A change was made last year by holding tournament 
races on Sept. 10, 11, and 12 for raceabouts and 15- 
footers all three days, and a race for 3oft. sloops on 
the last day. Rascal won the tournament in the race- 
about class and Sabrina in the 1sft. class. 

A special race was arranged on June 20, for the 
America’s Cup class, Reliance, Constitution, and Col- 
umbia. The Reliance won by 4m. 15s. actual time 
from the Constitution, and 7m. 31s. from Columbia. 

The Center Island cup series was changed to the 
15{t. class, and brought out more boats than ever. The 
> won by Bobs, Cayenne second, and Sabrina 
third. 

The Corinthian challenge cup race for 15-footers was 
most interesting and will extend over next year. The 
winner of 1903 was Cayenne, with Sabrina second, and 
Bobs third. 

Thirty races were sailed last year, as against thirty- 
five in 1902, and 325 yachts started, two more than dur- 
ing the previous year. 


It was 


The annual meeting of the National Yacht and Skiff 
Club, of Toronto, was held on January 11. The follow- 
ing is alist of officers for 1904: Com., E. B. Collett; 
Vice-Com., Ur. McKibbon; Rear Com., William 
Downer; Capt., James W. Commeford, Jr.; Treas., H: 
B. Hudson; Meas., G. M. McTaggart; Ass’t Meas., G. 
B. Martin; Sec’y, R. F. Fielding; Ass’t Sec’y, Edward 
Witchall; Chairman of Executive, Thomas Riley; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, John L. Lee, J. S. Ellis, John 
Johnson, William Ellison; Sailing Committee, Bert 
Archer, Art Winton, R. G. Low. 


Bite Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 27-March 5.—New York.—At Zettler’s, championship rifle 
gallery tournament. 
June 12-20.—Nationa 


Schuetzenbund Festival, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


Union Hill, 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


New Yorx.—The weekly shoot of the Zettler Club, Jan. 12, had 
more than the usual attendance of the club members, due in 
part to the fact that they were to contest for the badge of the 
National Rifle Association, which is one of the many that is given 
annually by the Association to each of the societies affiliated with 
the N. R. A. 

This badge is supposed to be shot for by the members of each 
society, and the name of the winner returned to the secretary of 
the N. R. A., to be recorded in the annual report of the Asso- 
ciation. In this contest the shooting committee decided to have 
the members use the bullseye target, one shot, and the best center 
to count. ‘Wm. A, Tewes won with 43 degrees, H. C. Zettler and 
G. W. Plaisted were tied for second place, each with 47 degrees. 

On the ring target, for the best 50-shot score, Capt. Tewes was 
again first, with a total of 1222. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: W. A. Tewes 1222, 
E. Van Zandt 1219, L. C. Buss 1216, A. Kronsberg 1216, R. Gute 
1212, C. G. Zettler, Jr., 1211, H. C. Zettler 1198, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 
1193, W. A. Hicks 1192, Begerow 1190, Maurer 1187, B. Zettler 
1187, H. Fenwirth 1170, G. J. Bernius 1134. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, best center shot to count, N. R. A. 
badge, degrees: W. A. Tewes 43, G. W. Plaisted 47, H. C. 
Zettler 47, H. Kosters 53, A. Kronsberg 60, Begerow 65%, B. 
Zettler 73, L. Buss 8144. 


National Rifle Matches. 


In Washington on Jan. 18 the Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice held a meeting. Representatives of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps and National Rifle Association were present.. 
Among the representatives of the latter body were Gen. Bird W. 
Spencer, of New Jersey; Major-General Charles F. Roe, of New 
York; Gen. P. Farmer Wanser, of New Jersey, and Major David 
S. B. Chew, of Pennsylvania. This Board determines upon the 
rifle and the regulations of the national contest. A sub-committee 
of the Board reported favorably on dropping, in future contests, 
all members of successful teams. This was earnestly opposed by 
General Roe, of New York. This rule, if adopted, would shut out 
the members of the New York team which won last year. General 
Spencer informed the Board that at its recent meeting the National 
Rifle Association, by resolution, opposed dropping more than 
three members of the winning team. The Board finally decided to 
make no. change in this matter. No place has yet been fixed 
upon for the national matches. New York and New Jersey re- 
spectively desire to secure the contest, but the military members 
of the Board are in favor of holding the event in the Middle West, 
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THIRTY-ONE-FOOT HUNTING LAUNCH——CONSTRUCTION AND CABIN PLANS——DESIGNED BY FRED S. NOCK. 
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National Rifle Association. 


Tur National Rifie Association Board of Directors held its 
annual meeting in Washington on the evening of Jan. 16. General 
Bird W. Spencer presided. 

Concerning whether or not the American team used an irregu- 
lar rifle in the great International match at Bisley last year, there 
was a full discussion. Col, Leslie C. Bruce, captain of the Ameri- 
can team, explained. that the rifling of the rifles used by the 
American team differed from that used in the regular army, yet 
the use of the special barrel in no wise violated the conditions of 
the match. There was no attempt made to conceal that fact, and 
it was a commonly known fact, and no question was raised con- 
cerning it at that time. The English contestants used rifles of 
difierent rifling from those used by the regular army, and these 
arms were of special and expensive material. The conditions re- 
quired that the rifies should be similar in pattern to that of the 
reguiar army of the country whence the team came. The use of 
special barrels did not make the rifle of a different pattern. 

Gen.. Spencer was authorized to send a reply accordingly to the 
secretary of the British Rifle Association. 

‘lhe next meeting will be held on Sept. 1 to 10. The international 
match fer the Palma trophy is to take place on Sept. 3. 

Officers elected for 1904: President, Gen. Bird W. Spencer, of 
New Jersey; First Vice-President, Gen. George H. Haries, of the 
District of Columbia; Second \ice-President, Gen. N. A. Haskell, 
of New Yark; Third Vice-President, Gen. L. Griggs, of Mary- 
land; Treastirer,. Lieutenant Reginaid Sayre, of New York; Sec- 
retary, Lieut. Albert S. Jones, of New Jersey, who was instructed 
to invite the different foreign countries to take part in the inter- 
national contest 


Our Own Ritle Club. 


Hosoxen, N. J.—Some twenty odd members of the Our Own 
Club shot in the weekly gallery match on Jan. 13. A. Von der 
Decken was high man with 239. 

Ten shot scores, 26-ring target, distance 75ft.: A. Von der 
Decken 239, J. H. Krouse 236, L. Levy 230, J. Ortlieb 230, Wm. 
Weiz 227, F. Buhle: 227, Wm. Dilger 225, M. Appel 225, J. Trus 
222, A. Biehler 221, M. Pfundheller 222, C. Drees 224, A. Gottiieb 
215, J. C. Mehrten 200, G. Justus 215, C. J. Mehrten 210, C. 
Petersen 208, A. L. Weinthal 215, S. Fisher 202, L. Christ 214, 
G. Cordes 200. 


Miller Rifle Club. 


New Yorx.—At the weskly shoot of the Miller Club, Jan. 13, 
twelve members took part in the contest. There was a close race 
between four of the members. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft.: F. Unbehaum 
243, C. Bischoft 243, Owen Smuth 242, DL. Miller 242, D. Dingman 
240, R. A. Goldthwaite 240, R. W. Evans 239, J. Bischoff 239, R. A. 
Blake 237, W. Wahistrom 233, C. Bayha 233, C. Miller 232. 


Grapshooting. 


Fixtures, 


an. 18-23.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 
an. 20.—Brown’s Mills, N. J.—Match at 100 live birds each, be- 
tween Fred Miller and Richard Lam’ 

Janu. 23.—Edgewater, N. j.—Shvot for L. C. Smith gun on the 
grounds of North River Gun Club. 

an. 39.—Bound® i N. J., merchandise shoot 
an. 30.—Newark, J.—Shoot for L. C. Smith gun on the 
grounds of the South Siae Gun Club. 

Feb. 2-5.—Omaha, Hist. midwinter tournament. 

Feb. 6.—Trenton, N. J Shooting Association all-day shoot; 
merchandise prizes. ee = Gen’l. Mgr. 

Feb. 12-13.— de N. J.—Jackson Park Gun Club tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. 

Feb. 21.—Jersey City, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. A. L. Hughes, Sec’y. 

Feb, 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., tournament. 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Ciub tournament. 
wee, Capt. 

a, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb. 2328-20 Baden, “ind.—Colonial Handicap. Targets 
and pigeons. Opes. teed. John L. Winston, Mer 

April 19.—Springfield, ass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 
tournament. ¢ L Kites, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Sioux vce la.—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 21- 24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manayer, 219 Coitart 

uare, Pittsburg, Pa. 
une 27-July 2.—French Lick Sprin 5S, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. Juhn M. Lilly, Pres., Indianapolis. 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 
ing 4 Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club has fixed upon Feb. 22 for a 
tournament. R 


The Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, Ia. has fixed upon June 7, 
8 and 9 as the dates for its tenth annual amateur tournament. 
Added money will be offered. The secretary is Mr. W. F. Duncan. 


- 

Mr. L. Caunitz, of New York, and Mr. James Morrison, a 
member of the North River Gun Club, have arranged a match at 
100 targets, for $50 a side, to be shot at Edgewater, N. J., on 
Dec. 27. 

- 


The conclusion of the live-bird shoot, known as the J. P. Sauer 
& Son gun handicap, will be shot on Friday of this week, on the 
Guttenberg race track, N. J. Sweepstake events will also be shot. 
Shooting off the ties commences at 12 M. sharp. 

e 

The Hudson Gun Club will hold their next shoot on Jan. 24, 
and an all-day shoot on Feb. 21. Notwithstanding the many ob- 
structive happenings of flooded grounds, a looted club house, and 
stormy shooting days, the members will continue their club shoots 
as energetically in the future as in the past. 


4 
The General Manager, Mr. J. R. Taylor, announces that the 
Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association will hold an all-day shoot 
Feb. 6, on the Interstate Fair grounds. There will be many 
merchandise prizes, for which the entrance is the price of targets 
only. Competition commences at 10 o’clock. 
o 


The main event of the Grand Canadian Handicap was at 20 live 
birds; $500 cash guaranteed. There were thirty-seven contestants. 
It was won by Mayhew, from the Slyd. mark. Eight tied on the 
high scoré, 19. In the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Mayhew killed his 
fifth bird and won; Kirkover, shooting from the 32yd. mark, being 
runner-up. 


Valentine 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Pinehurst, N. C., Gun Club has arranged an attractive pro- 
gramme for the months of Janyary, February and March. A shoot 
is held each week. The dates for the annual Pinehurst-Gun Club 
championship trophy are March 81, April 1 and 2. Address the 
secretary, Mr. Herbert L. Jillson, Pinehurst, for particulars. 


y e 
In & match at 25 live birds at Ledgewood, N. J., Jan. 15, between 
Messrs. F. Class, Jr., and L. Kerns, for $25 a side, the latter with- 
drew at the twentieth round, the score then being 12 to 7 im favor 
of Class. In a match at Lake Denmark, same contestants and 
conditions, the scores were: Class 22, Kerns 10. 
e 
The trap editor of Forrest anp Srream starts this week for an 
outing in Tennessee, where the quail are plentiful, where the bird 
dogs are of the best in the world, and where there are sunshine 
and moonshine of far greater excellence than there is in the North 
at this arctic season. Matter intended for publication should 
therefore be addressed to Forest anp STREAM. 
e 
The Brooklyn Gun Club, Jan. 16, had a larger attendance than 
common, owing to a number of the Wanderers being present. The 
main event was the 25-target shoot for the L. C. Smith gun. In 
this event, six Wanderers competed. Mr. John Martin broke 21, 
and with his handicap of 6, made the possible 25. Without the 
handicaps, his score also was the highest. . 


Messrs. Wm. Hopkins and Geo. Conover have arranged to shoot 
a return match on Jan. 30, at Flatlands. The conditions are 100 
targets, $0 a side. The first match was shot at Aqreduct, L. I., 
and was won by Mr. Hopkins, the score being 78 to 74. If Mr. 
Conover should win the forthcoming match, the third match will 
be shot on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club. 

i 

At Havre de Grace, Md., on Jan. 16, there was a trapshooting 
contest for the championship of Cecil and Harford counties. 
Harford county was represented by German, who killed 10, J. 
Poplar 10, V. Sentman 10, W. Poplar 10. Cecil county was rep- 
resented by Miller, who killed 10, Baily 9, Coale 9, Davis 9. Some 
miss-and-outs were shot, in which Mr. J. M. Hawkins, of Balti- 
more, was the chief winner. 


At the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club for Jan. 16, Mr. A. 
G. Southworth scored a win for the January cup with a score of 
23 out of 25. Messrs. Marshall and Southworth scored a win in the 
two-man team contest for the Sykes trophy. Mr. T. W. Stake 
won a trophy contest after shooting off a tie with Mr. D. C. 
Bennett, who previously won a trophy event with a full score of 15. 
Messrs. Lott and Driggs also were trophy winners. 

ce 

W. J. Rawlings, Chief of Police of New Britain, Conn., has 
sent out notice, as follows: “Taken from F, C. Monier, Jr., 147 
Main street, Jan. 13, one Smith & Wesson pearl-handled 6-inch 
-32cal. revolver, six hammerless Ivor Johnson .32cal. revolvers, 
twenty hammer .32cal. revolvers, of three makes—Ivor Johnson, 
H. & R., and Tems. Six meerschaum pipes, in cases, twenty 
brierwood pipes, straight and crooked stems, in cases, $ in pen- 
nies. Please keep sharp lookout for these goods.” 

7. 

At the annual meeting of the Crescent Athletic Club, held in its 
city house, Clinton street, Brooklyn, Saturday evening of last 
week, the official reports showed the club to be in a flourishing 
condition. There are now 2,045 members, of which 1,695 are 
resident, 247 non-resident, 100 life and 3 army and navy.- The 
income of the club last year was $198,405.19; expenditures, $153, 
974.04, thus leaving a surplus of $44,428.10. The athletic expenses 
were $5,130.20, divided as follows: Baseball, $1,080.14; cycling, 
$175; golf, $1,347.20; hockey, $196.83; lacrosse, $1,761.33; lawn tennis, 
$418.18; shooting, $151.46. - 

The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club is fortunate far above the com- 
monplace in having a president who so generously and materially 
appeals to the friendly interest of the members. In the interesting 
report sent us by the captain, Mr. C. G. Blandford, is stated that 
on Jan. 16, the annual president’s shoot was held, the prizes of 
which, two silver berry dishes, a silver soup tureen, a silver sam- 
ovar, and a large silver pitcher, were donated by the president of 
the club, Mr. Franklin Brandreth, to which he appended the 
conditions that targets and shells were free; that lunch and cigars 
were hospitably a part of the pleasant event, all of which would 
indicate that if any one. failed to enjoy that event his capacity for 
enjoyment was dull indeed. Bernarp WATERS. 


Br sto! Gua Club, | 

Bristot, Tenn., Jan. 11.—The Bristol Gun Club held a shoot in 
honor of their distinguished guest, Mr. Fred Gilbert. After miss- 
ing 4 birds in the first 35, he made 114 out of the next 115 targets. 
He made 85 straight run. E. K. Bachman made 42 straight run. 
Dr. S. W. Rhea made 2 straight run. 

The weather was very bad. Still, a large number of visitors were 
on hand. 

Some of the club members fell under their usual record. Mr. 
Gilbert will always have friends here. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
. 150 1 ee 102 


Keystone Shooting League. 
Ho.imessurG Junction, Pa., Jan. 16.—Bad weather marred the 
weather conditions governing the shoot of the Keystone Shooting 


League to-day. Two events were shot. The first at 15 birds, 30yds. 
rise, with a $5 optional sweepstake. I. W. Budd wen first money 
alone, with a clean score. Charles Geikler and Richard Lamb 
divided second money with 14. F. M. Eames lost one dead out 
and missed a hard driver on his last shot. 


I W Budd.....222221211222222—-15 W Harrison.. 
. -222222222210222—14 E Coffin.. 

221220122211221—14 A Anderson. < 1222— 

2220—13 Andrews ......222%02222002222—11 


In a four-cornered sweepstake at 10 birds, $2.50 entrance, Budd 
and Lamb each scored 9, and Geikler took second money with 8. 
Eames had more hard luck, losing the first 3 dead over the wire, 
each bird being hard hit. The scores: 

1122120111—9 C Geikler. 
2221120122—9_ F Eames.........+.-9*220°10—3 


ladtanapolis (Ind) Gun Club, 

Tue first shoot for the Julius C. Walker & Son cup was held 
on Jan. 9. This will be shot in a series of twelve weekly contests, 
at 50 targets each, handicap of added targets to be adjusted accord- 
ing to previous record of each shooter. The scores: 

Denny (14) 49, Moller (3) 45, Michaelis (0) 44, Allen (4) 48, 
Heaton (16) 48, Moore (1) 40, Bill (@) 39, Beckman (0) 40, Dixon 
(10) 39, Schwyer (10) 38, Hart (4) 38, Nash (0) 87, Lilly (0) 37, 
Pfaffier (6) 37, Albertson (32) %, Morrison (14) 3%. Bowasa. 


-*21120222210211—12 
+ 21022222220222—12 


Phellis Trophy Contest. 

Tur second contest between teams of the Urbana and Cincin- 
nati gun clubs was held on Jan. 1. The teams were the same, 
except that Jack took W. Holding’s place on the Urbana team, 
and A. Sunderbruch shot on the Cincinnati team in place of R 
Trimble. This change in the latter team was made necessary by a 
new clause, which was added to the rules after the first match 
with Urbana, providing that members of teams contesting for the 
trophy must be bona fide residents of Ohio; and as Trimble 
hails from old “‘Kaintuck,” he is barred from future matches. 

A heavy storm ot rain and sleet on Sunday night and Monday 
morning covered the ground with ice, and made the footing at 
the score rather precarious, until Supt. Gambell had a lot of dirt 
spread over the l6yd. path. The weather was cold and cloudy all 
day, and, although there was no wind, the targets were difficult to 
see; but some very good work was done. 

The Urbana boys arrived about noon, and were greeted by a 
large crowd, which had assembled to shoot and watch the sport. 
After partaking of one of Mrs. Gambell’s famous dinners, the 
Urbana team did a little practice shooting, and at 2 o’clock the 
first squad of four men, two from each team, faced the traps. The 
match was shot in two strings of 15 and one of 20 targets. At the 
close of the first round’ Cincinnati was 1 ahead, the score being 
74 to 73. Urbana overcame this lead in the second round by 
breaking 80 to 75, and the match stood 4 in their favor. -In the 
last round the home team pulled themselves together and 
smashed 103 to Urbana’s 9, winning the match by 6 points, with 
a total of 252 to 247. 

E. Holding, of Urbana, was high gun for the match, with 47, a 
much better showing than he made on Dec. 30, when he was not 
shooting in form.. Barker was second high gun for the match 
with 45. He is a steady shooter, can be relied upon for con- 
sistent work, and does not get rattled when in a close competi- 
tion. Sunderbruch was third with 43. 

Gambell is entitled to credit for shooting at all, as he was only 
partially recovered from a severe attack of sciatic rheumatism, 
and was unable to get around without the aid of a crutch or cane. 
He showed great pluck in staying in to the finish, and every 
trapshooter knows that he is good for quite a number more targets 
out of 50 than he got here. 

Judges: R. Trimble, C. Dreihs. Referee, D. Elliott. Official 
scorer, J. J. Faran. 

The scores in the match follow: 


Cincinnati onm. 


Urbana Team. 
Gambell i 


A 
Ahl 


Poiot Breeze Trap. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 16.—A sweepstake, miss-and-out, drew a 
large attendance of shooters and their friends on the grounds at 
the Point Breeze track to-day. It was an unusually large gather- 
ing in numbers. 

The weather conditions were unfavorable to the shooters. The 
birds-were about an average lot, poor and good. There were a 
number of the best shots which Philadelphia can boast, who par- 
ticipated in the competition. As to the handicaps, 30yds. and 
27yds. were the limit. There were twenty individual shooters and 
forty-eight entries, several contestants shooting for other tickets 
besides their own. 

Seven dropped out on the first round; six on the second; five 
on the third; three on the fourth, two on the fifth; two on the 
sixth; two on the seventh; seven on the eighth, and thirteen 
finished out the ninth round with clean scores, when the shoot 
was stopped on account of darkness and postponed until Jan. 22, 
in the afternoon. 

A hammerless gun is offered as first prize. 
F Miller, 30.... 
ohn Morris, 30 
ohn Morris, 

Miller, 

Morris, 

= {olemen., 28. 

ae was 

x ad Mil ler, 29 

Aimen, 29 
Biunden 
C Munk, 30.. 
H Sax, 27.. 
Winchester, at 

cAnany, ° B 
J Morris, r, anes 112221111 —8 

A. J. Milier 2, Morris, Jr., 2, Morris, Jr., 2, McAmany 2, Blunder 
2, F. Muller 1, Sanford 1, E. Coleman 1, Clegg 1, Blunder 1, Gal- 
lagher 1, A. J. Miller 0, E. Coleman 0, Clegg 0, McCoy 0, Ewart 
0, Wilson 0. 


Scores: 


McCoy, 30. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povucuxeersiz, N. Y., Jan. 144—A strong wind blowing from 
the 9 o’clock quarter, and the temperature hugging the zero 
point were conditions not only unfavorable, but decidedly uncom- 
fortable for trapshooting to-day. Under such conditions, however, 
the regular weekly shoot of this club was held, and as a result 
good scores were few. Several visitors were present and took part 
in the shooting. 

In the cup event, P. J. Smith made highest score and was high 
gun as well. With the very unfavorable conditions considered, Pat 
“certainly had his eye” in this event. H. W. Marshall, in this 
same event, won both cups of last week in the shoot-off of ties. 

Dr. Snow was present, and his gun, which was the most beauti- 
ful ever seen on the grounds, was the admiration of all present. 
The Doctor, being unused to the gun, did not shoot up to his 
standard. Scores follow: 


Events: 
Targets: 
Traver 


Events 


Brk. Hd 
SO Rae | 
Scott 


cascsssionn Se CD 
Wicker ......... 17 > <a 
Cheney ......... 14 


Guovucester City, Pa., Jan. 16.—Notwithstanding that the after- 
noon was stormy, there was a fairly good attendance. The scores 
follow: 


Targets: 10 10 10 10 


Teseee: 10 10 10 10 
Work -. 6 6 
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Wawaset Gun Club, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us from Wilmington, Del., 
Jan. 9, the following interesting clipping: 

The exhibition shcot given by Fred Gilbert, the world’s cham- 
pion, and Jack Fanning, of San Francisco; Hood Waters, of 
Baltimore, and Luther J, Squier and J. T. Skelley, of this city, at 
the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club on Saturday afternoon was 
a big success, notwithstanding the disagreeable weather. As on 
the previous day, the men shot under unfavorable conditions, the 
biting southwest wind which blew interfering to a considerable 
extent, and making good scores a difficult matter. There was a big 
gathering of local sports, and the club house was unable to hold 
more than one-third of the number at one time. But the spec- 
tators stuck it out, and considered standing in snow and ice well 
worth the privilege of witnessing such a notable event. 

The scores were not as good as those made at the grounds of 
the Wilmington Country Club on Friday, but Fred Gilbert again 
was high man, with 91 out of a possible 100. This score was 7 
targets less than his record for Friday. By far the most exciting 
feature of the shoot was the rivalry between Gilbert and Hood 
Waters for first place. Gilbert had a bad start, missing his second 
target, and getting but 6 out of the first 10. At the close of the 
third round Waters led by 4 targets, but Gilbert going up for the 
final round broke his 25 straight, as the local sportsmen looked on 
with admiration. 

Fanning did .not shoot in his usual form, because of the cold, 
and Skelley took a slump,- making but 66 against his 96 on the - 
previous day. Squier did good work, making a total of 84. The 
score follows:: 

Fred Gilbert 91, Jack Fanning 70, Hood Waters 90, L. J. Squier 
$4, J. T. Skelley 66. 

The official record of trapshooters recently issued proclaims Fred 
Gilbert still champion,‘ and gives the number of points won. 
Twenty-four shots are on the honor list, including Luther J. 
Squier, of this city, whose number of points won is 215. The list 
of points won follows: Fred Gilbert 336, W. H. Heer 317, W. R. 
Crosby 294, C. G. Spencer 271, R. O. Heikes 262, C. W. Phellis 
251, J. A. R. Elliott 241, Neaf Apgar 236, J. M. Hughes 229, J. M. 
Hawkins 218, L. J. Squier 215, Ralph L. Trimble 211, Frank 
Faurote 204, E. D. Fulford 185, J. S. Boa 165, H. C. Hirschy 146, 
Turner E. Hubby 133, Max Hensler 132, Frank C. Riehl 134, Lou 
B. Fleming 125, Charles W. Budd 116, Russel Klein 108, Hood 
Waters 108, Harry Watson 100. 

The following table shows L. J. Squier’s record from January 
to August of 1903: 


Saturday, 





EO NS Bi onus snc ck cbsscccconseespeteoe 882 
Mason, yum, 27-28.. -833 
Pittsburg, » April = 917 
Derry, Apeil 29-30... -840 
Irwin, i DER BG anos sinccnsecdéste ctacssoepocddosn -930 
5 eee. De, yi 7-8, 16-20 yards +911 
Du Bois, Pa., May 13-14.........+.. 952 
Daltiameport -888 

neck’ a A. ‘with, B86 
Glew » Aug. 6-7....... -975 





Wawaset—Baltimorc. 

Tue following, taken from a Wilmington, Del., 
explains itself: 

Much disappointment existed: in local shooting circles last night 
when it was learned that the match shoot scheduled to take place 
between teams representing the Wawaset Gun Club and the Bal- 
timore Shooting Association, in Baltimore, to-day, will not take 
place, owing to the fact that the Baltimore Association at the 
last moment backed out under the plea that some of its shooters 
are sick. 

Sportsmen who have been looking forward to the shoot with 
considerable interest were much disappointed and were inclined 
to look upon the Baltimore team’s reason for backing out as a 
flimsy excuse. Members of the Wawaset Club did not discuss 
the matter beyond stating the reason advanced by Baltimore. 

In a match shoot between Wawaset and Baltimore in this city 
a few weeks ago, the Baltimore team was badly beaten, the score 
being 691 to 611. After the shoot the captain of the Baltimore 
team asked for a return match, and the Wawaset club readily 
assented. It was agreed that the shoot should take place within 
thirty days. Since that time preparations have been going on for 
the event, and the Iccal shots were in readiness to go to Baltimore 
when the news came that the Baltimore Association had declared 
the shoot off for the time being. The captain of that team thinks 
it will be possible to hold it about Jan. 30. This will be the limit 
of the time agreed upon, and in case it is not ready by that date, it 
is not probable that the local shooters will agree to a further 
extension of time. 

As the Baltimore. Association . has a — riumber . of shots 
credited’ with good scores, it seems nothing ‘short of strange that 
the sickness of-a few. members should interfere with-a shoot. 
. Many are inclined to believe that the. batt defeat which the local 


daily of Jan. 14, 


shooters “inflicted tpoit Baltimore :in ‘the last. shoot ‘has. something ~ 


to do with the postponement. 7 rede 


MANUFACTURED 


ES CARTRIDG! 


_LOWELL, MASS. 


Pige eam Se 0, 
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The Wawaset club was in a position to send a strong team to 
Baltimore, having at least fourteen available shots at its disposal. 

The match shoot between Roser and J. T. Skelley which was 
scheduled to take place to-day has been postponed for a short 
time, as Skelley is absent from the city. 





Ossining Gun Club, 

Ossininc, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Though a heavy snow squall some- 
what marred that which promised to be a perfect afternoon for a 
shoot, sixteen shooters braved the weather and came out on in- 
vitation of the president of the Ossining Gun Club, Mr. Franklin 
Brandreth. This was called the “annual president’s shoot,” and 
those fair weather sportsmen who did not come should ‘get to- 
gether a “kicking squad” and take turns on each other. Here 
was what our genial president offered us, and, mind you, not a 
cent did it cost any one but the president. You couldn’t even 
pay for shells or targets, or chip in for the trappers. - Prizes: two 
fine silver berry dishes, a silver soup tureen with gun metal 
handles, a silver samovar and a‘ beautiful silver pitcher with a 
capacity of at least two quarts of claret punch. With these thrown 
in were a lunch—eatables and drinkables—and cigars of good 
persuasion. Think of all this, fellow shooters, and envy us for 
the day we had. 

The scores made were fair, considering lack of practice of the 
majority of the shooters. The handicaps were equitable, as the 
scores will testify. In making handicaps we aim to favor those 
who practice consistently. A man who has not shot’a target for 
a year should not expect an allowance which would land him an 
easy winner. 

Longest run of the day was made by Mr. F. Brandreth, 26 
straight. 

Practice, 5 targets: D. Brandreth 5, A. Harris 4, W. Fisher 2, 
J. C. Barlow 3, G. Hubbell 3, J. Hyland 2, C. Blandford 4, A. 
Bedell 3, J. Willi 2. 

First trophy, 10 bluero¢ks, silver berry dish. Hubbell won on 
shoot-off: 


Yds. plied. > wee AOOes. Tot’l. 








C Blandford...... 18 G Hubbell... 10 
3 Harris. 14 3 : F Brandreth. 0 7 
W..Fisher. 1 8 Washburn 0 6 
{Hi = 2 9 G = Schneid 0 7 
Smit 3 L. > Fame wcadecee 0 5 
Cc Tariow a a | Bedell. 0 9 
Brandreth 1 sow 
Second trophy, 10 bluerocks, silver berry dish: 
A RR dn ceeds 14 3 7 y Brandreth...... 16 0 10 
W _ Fisher ........ 16 9 — Wewees 16 0 S 
Hyland ........ 16 2. WD - . Hag -..cccccervecs = 0 6 
ee eee conn 3 5 EB Schneider. 0 8 
C Barlow....... 1 2 9 § Coleman......: 16 e.. § 
Brandreth...... 16 1 8 C Bilandford...... 18 0 9 
G Hubbell....... 16 1 9 A- Bedell .......- 18 0 9 


Hyland won on ‘second shoot-off, in which. F. Brandreth made 
a run of 22 straight. 
Third trophy, 10 bluerocks, silver soup toureen. Coleman won: 


F Brandreth...... 16 





i 3 8 0 w 
W Smith......... 14 3 7 I_Washburn...... 16 0 w 
W_Fisher ....... 16 1 7 BD esdnetepenes 16 0 4 
C Barlow....... 16 2 9 R_Schneider...16 0 6 
Brandreth..... 16 1 w W __Coleman...... 16 0 10 
G Hubbell........ 16 1 8 A Bedell.......... 18 0 w 
J Hyland......... 16 2 8 C Blandford....:. 18 0 w 
Fourth trophy, 10 bluerocks, silver samovar. Hans won on 
shoot-off, with 10 targets straight: 
Be Tet ecssiees 3 9 I Washburn ..... 16 0 9 
W -Smith........ 14 3 BS  Bleme Soo te csinevss 16 0 9 
W_Fisher ..:.... 16- 1 7 GR Schneider...16 0 9 
C Barlow....... 16 2 ew C Blandford..:.... 18 0 8 
Brandreth ....16 a eS A Bett: ocsiciced 18 0 9 
F Brandreth...... 16 0 8 
Fifth trophy, 10 bluerocks, silver pitcher. Blandford won on 
shoot-off: 
W Smith......... 3 ew J.C Barlow...... 2 q 
A Harris 3 ow C Bilandford..... 0 10 
W Fisher ....... 1 . --z —— pedenaats 8 0 9 
D Brandreth .... > TIE nnavescésine 0 6 
F Brandreth 0 9 -G R Schneider. . 0 1 
I Washburn ..... e 8 Cc. G. B. 


Florists’? Gun Club, 


Purrapevpuia, Jan..12.—The Florists’ Gun Club held ‘its regu- 
lar shoot for class ‘prizes at Wissinoming to-day. The weather was 
favorable, and should- have drawn a larger attendance. 

In the club race at 50 bluerock targets, from magautrap, Mrs. 
Park: led: with 46 out of 50, breaking the last string of 25-straight. 
Shew was second best with 45, Harrison third on 44,.D. Sanford 
and State Champion Fred Coleman broke 42 each. 


Several extras were shot, with no remarkable scores. Geo. 


Anderson had lost his form as well as his voice, but. failed to 


recover either. The scores follow: 


argets: 25 25 Targets: “95 26 

Mrs Park........+++ «++. 21 25-46 Geo aes ive peuuia 17 20—37 

- C Shew ..cccceeeeeeeeee 23—45 edna dhicasecee 18 19—37 

- W Harrison ..........+- 20—44 E Coleman,............. 18 18—36 
D Sanford.....,..+../.+ = a WW EE wocccuncances 17 17—34 
F Coleman .......,++%.: Te. FRE vs ncounocveanas 13—30 : 
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Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 16.—The shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club 
to-day was well attended, there being twelve shooters present. 
The Wanderers were visitors and participants, and their club 
contest for the L. C. Smith gun was the main event. It was 
closely contested: Mr. John Martin was high with a full score of 
25, and also high in the scores, handicaps unconsidered. The 
scores: 

Shoot for Wanderers’ gun, 25 targets: 













A A Schoverling, 3.....0...--cccccccceees 1101010111110111111110110—20 
BB Williams, 6. ..05.2....000.- - -1110111110101111101110110—22 
John Martin, b.......cc.ceeceeee . -0111111011111101111111011—25 
Capt Money, 2... .sccccccceccscceee -  -0101001110111111111111111—22 
ws Morrison, 4....... Sidenacse - - -1010010110001111111011111—21 
Pe WE TE Gain occ veeegnsicicsccaced 0011111111011111101101001—23 
Events: 2246 € 2s: 
Targets: 10 15 10 16 10 10 15 15 20 10 
W Hopkins . $3 £se 3 2 2... we © 
Capt Borland C¢eBE TR. ae 
S Wright. 5 8 710 8 6 $ 68 8 
B William: Se era ae a re ps 
H D Bergen 6232 @wH 6 8 DD u-ce-@ 
H_ Dreyer $2 © 2 © @ o-0a seo 
J Rone evesaee 2091 56238 «2B 1 
A A Schoverling.. G.. FS 65 Te ica rtare 
John Martin ....... G@ He co TD ice ce cs: earns 
Capt Money .... on SEE de en. ee ee 
E A W Everitt.. econ OS BASE. BD cn Rie ee 
James Morrison ........c2.0 © « oe oa oe. 


Baden—Lick Gun Club. : 


West Baven, Ind., Jan. 9.—Things have been rather lively in 
“the Valley” this week. On Wednesday Messrs. George and 
Logan Ballard shot off their tie for championship of Orange 
county, and the race was a nice one, as follows: 

Ties at_25 targets: L. Ballard, 16yds., 17; G. Ballard, 18yds., 17. 

Second tie, at 25: L. Ballard 20, G. Ballard 14. L. Ballard won 
championship trophy. 

On this day Rand put in an appearance. 
men we ever saw, Rand is the busiest. He. immediately mixed 
us up and ‘kept us going for three days. We want him to come 
back to the big handicap in February, and the writer will shoot 
that double race over again for $1 a pair. The following scores 
will show what he did to us, 100 targets, $20: Rand 88, Hasbeen 90, 

Jan. 7, 100 targets, $10: Hasbeen 87, Rand 84. 

Jan. 8, 50 pairs, $20: Rand $3, Hasbeen 72. 

He best us easily at- our own game, one we love particularly 
well. Cause:.-Gone stale; too much shooting for one so old, and 
worn by expectancy, watching and waiting for those amateurs 
and factoty boys who ‘‘can beat me easily, you know, only they 
don’t shoot for money=(unless they are sure they can get it), or 
their companies will not permit them to.” Please, somebody, 
come. This is a delightful place to stop at; no expense. 

That bunch of 25) dark blue hen birds is breaking me to feed 
and. for “blanks,” and the cup is a beauty. Rand thought he 
could, and then he thought he couldn’t, much to our disappoint- 
ment, And he has flown to Jamestown, but says he will come 
back to February handicaps and bring “fa bunch” like himself. 
He will. not, because he cannot find them: Rand tells us Hirschy 
is coming down to take the waters soon. Well, three days are 
all we want. Amateur? Of course, he’s one. Doesn’t he shoot 
like one these days? 

Look out for our programme, to be: issued on the 15th. It is 
plain- and to the point. But study it out. It is a big one, and a 
money-maker to “a shcoter.” A Hasspeen. 


Of all the “busy” 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuestger, N. Y.; Jan. 13.—Possession of the Monroe county 
championship title and medal still remain ‘with Mr. Harry M. 
Stewart, who successfully contested.in their defense to-day. The 
. weather was unfavorable, 

Competition began at 2 o’clock, while it was snowing hard. 
There was a strong wind. It was sometimes difficult to see the 
targets. .Ahout two-score shooters were at the traps. During the 
afternoon several special matches were décided. 

Eight. men competed for: the,county’ championship, and the 
diamond medal, Stewart miade a remarkable showing. He as- 
sumed the lead at the end of the second string, and thereafter he 
was never in danger. He finished with 25 straight. McCord and 
White each broke '24 out of a possible 26. 

G. D. B. Bonbright filed with Secretary McCord, of the Roches- 
ter Rod. and Gun Club, a challenge for the trophy. The challenge 
was turned.over to Stewart; and he‘selected-next-Wednesday after- 
noon. at-2.o’clock as the time at which’ he will be at Cobb’s Hill 
to-defend. the. title and medal. * Scores follow: 


‘Targets: 
Stewart _ 
rin : 


‘eCard’ 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at Guttenberg. 

Guttenberg, N. J., Jan. 13.—The shoot for a Knockabout gun, 
managed by Mr. Gus Greiff, struck a popular and responsive chord in 
public appreciation. There were sixty-eight contestants. THis contest 
appealed to all the shooters within a radius of about fifty miles 
of New York. New York and Connecticut were well repre- 
sented, and as a matter of course, New Jersey was represented 
strongly. The conditions were made very generously. The gun 
was donated by Mr. J. P. Sauer. The entrance was only the 
price of birds. The handicaps were easy tor the amateurs and 
hard for the professionals, the latter having the back mark of 
38yds. Only one professional, Mr. Sim .Glover, participated. 

The conditions were 15 live birds, $3.75 entrance; handicaps 
25 to 3yds. A bird allowance was given as follows: 25yds., 2 
misses as kills; 26yds, 1 miss as a no-bird, one miss as a kill; 
2iyds., 1 miss as a kill; 28yds., 1 miss as a no-bird. The handi- 
caps were liberal. Many of the shooters had not had much ex- 
perience in live-bird trapshooting, and a number claimed that 
they never had any at all. 

The weather conditions were as unfavorable and uncomfortable 
as could well be imagined. A cold, steady rain fell all day. It 
was light in the morning, but steadily increased ti: early in the 
afternoon it was a steady downpour. The sky was heavily and 
darkly overcast, and there was a consequent dull, bad light. The 
grounds were covered with slushy snow. Consequent to these 
conditions, the birds took wing reluctantly. There was a very 
large percentage of sitters. The birds were a mixed lot, good 
and poor. 

The shooting for the day-ended at the eleventh. round, ex- 
cepting three, Mowry, Kisner and Westerfield, who shot at their 
twelfth bird. The remainder of the event was postponed to the 
following day, which was clear, cold and windy. 

he Total. 
Mowry 26 =. 221221111111110—-14_—s 15 
‘lhompson od 202021111w 
O' Rourke 22122111010w 
220112022 2w 
122122212212222—15 
210002121w 
122211022111212—14 


1l2w 
122221212121221—15 
22102222222w 
2222111211lw 
Vosselman 212211222111221—15 
Schoverling she 202220w 
\ oorhies 26 202222w 
McKane 28 00221-w 
Hearn 26 © 122202211999222—14 
\an Alle 2 22211221112222—15 
Colquit d 2022222222w 
le 25 212022221220022—12 
COC1L11w 
Hasbrook 220221200w 
Whitehouse 22020w 
— 10001012w 
examer d 22222202022w 
Smith 127121221 222221—15 
28 12220221222w 
MV right } 21222122011w 
Squires : 001112211 121212—13 
Overton - 5 §©=- ©1101111121w 
Hathaway 8 112001110w 
Burns 26 271021112222122—14 
Fieischman euapeiushibededean vena 221212120111211—14 
Bellingham ........ ; 2 21(021110w 
meGtcn .... > ae 21221012221w 
| RE ocean 26 11221022010w 
Martin —<- aiedcbevel 22 12 '2212220222—14 
Gregory .. eS ES 00201112w 
Merkel .... ee sanssonaies kare re > 211110100w 
Sa darini pS aritae ceca siube aces 22°. 
Harms 
Gerbolini 
Costello ; vin Meose 
Bedei a so ten veaSbuttted i 2220071 2?0w 
W hitchcad danse 121121112200021—12 
Glover : ; « 22222029222w 
Eickhoff : 2 220120212121122—13 
Keenan a 26 22120220212w 
A Radciiife 122222221111120—14 
Bunn 8 «= - 22.22.21 22221222215 
McAnd'es d 21111101202w 
Schirmer 2020011 1211w 
Hofimann vd 12002221202w 
Ferrel .... 111221122212211—15 
Mathews 222210211 22222—14 
Feltman 222221110102222—13 
Muldoon 022111 11222112—14 
Rolfs 


Schmelzel 
Robert 
Catheart 211110111°0w 
Morrison vou 211212111212122—15 = «15 
R Radcliffe 1020021w 

On Thursday, after the main event was finished, the tie com- 
petition was begun and continued to the fourteenth round. The 
conditions were miss-and-out, with the bird allowances to count 
as in the main event. At the fourteenth round, eleven contest- 
ants had used their allowances, and were on an equal footing. 
Three men had one allowance in reserve. One man had two 
allowance in reserve. Five men were out. The competition will 
be continued on Jan. 22, commencing at 12 M. The ties follow: 
Mowry, 26.......... 21021112221201 Martin, 27 222222212222 22 
Kisner, 25. 22221111111222 Gerbolini, 27. 12222122127111 
Ruch, 25... .-21101221:21201 A Radcliffe, 21208 912222020 
Whitley, 26. . 0 2212122127111 Bunn, 28.... + 2212 °2.22221202 
Hearn, 26........... 22120242 '2220 Ferrel, 25 
Van Allen, 30 112121222210w Feltman, 25 2012111012221) 
Seth, %........0.. 1201011221222 Mathews, 27 1220w 
Squires, 26.......... 122112:2021120 Danser, 27 21201112122222 
abe OR .nconecouan 1117111222121 Morrison, 27112102071 2212 
Fleischman, 26..... 01221212010w + Vosselman, 12211222020221 


Riverside Sbooti: g Association, 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 12—The Riverside Shooting Association 
held a live-bird shoot on Outwater’s grounds to-day. There was a 
small number of shooters present. In the fifth event “Garrison” 
killed 9 out of the 10 with one barrel. The scores follow: 


Events: 123456 Events: 123465 
Targets: 10 56 5101010 Targets: 10 5 510 10 10 
G Piercey, 30.. 5 410 710 Outwater, 30.... 6.... 910.. 
L Colquitt. 29. 45 9 9 8 Hathaway, 28... 6 9... 
Garrison, 27.... 9.. 510 7.. 


Miss-and-out: Piercy and Cojquitt 7, Hathaway 6. 
Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 11.—Following are the scores made by 
the members of the Hudson Gun Ciub, of Jersey City. This club 
has had very b3d luck lately. First, the grounds were flooded 
so as to prevent shooting. The next thing that happened was 
not so bad. The house was broken open and everything worth 
anything was taken. Then followed two rainy shooting days. The 
rainfall was so heavy that few of the members attended. But the 
club is still very much alive, and wil] hold shoots as usual. Jan. 
% is the date for the next shoot. an all-day shoot will be held on 
Feb. Zi, Spores: ; 


wee om tenes oe tebe eee 


Events: 6 7 8 10 
5 10 


2 5 
Targets: 25 16 2% 2% i 
Schoverling ... 21 SD: Ue oe. 28 20 
Southard ..... Bansacck ease Uke 6 Pe es 
15 _ CR 9 

23 2 (it. 


- 


‘3 Sa wks 
James Hucaes. 


F, Class, Jr—L. Kerrcs. 

Lake Denmark, N. J., Jan. 12—In the first match at 25 live 
birds to-day, between Mr. Frank Class, Jr., and Mr. Luther 
Kerns, for $25 a side, young Class won on the excellent score 
of 22 to 10. He scored 18 birds with one barrel. 

The sccres follow: : 

F Class, Jr *121212111011111111211101—22 
L Kerns 0211000201010101002001000—10 

Jan. 15.—The second match took place at Ledgewoed, N. J., 
under the same conditions as to the number of birds and the 
amount of the money. Young Class again proved to be the victor, 
as the following scores show: 


F Class, -12102010221200102002—12 
L 11020201002000200— 7 


Montclair, N. J., Jan. 16.—There was a goodly attendance of 
shooters at the Montclair Gun Club to-day. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the snow fell fast and the afternoon was very dark, the 
scores show that something was wrong, and of course, it mist 
have been the weather. Scores: 

Events: 1 


Targets: 10 10 10 
Fitch 


. . a 
+ com: oom 


Om mmes: AO 


Dr Batten 
Geo Batten 
Cockfair 


AIS & Cle Se SOI 
WAAOAIe memo 
Om Hom: a 
AMNCAUMWAG: 0S 
ont a! coommes: ao? 


Cogs: 


The Peters Re-Unio . 


Cincrnnati.—The traveling representatives of the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. gathered in Cincinnati last week from all points of the 
compass, to attend the annual reunion and have a good time. 

Friday, Jan. 15, was spent at the grounds of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, where they were entertained at dinner by the company, and 
had all the sport they wanted at the traps. 

A feature of the day was the exhibition of fancy shooting given 
in the afternoon by Capt. Bartlett and Messrs. Carter, of Mon- 
tana; Leach, of Nebraska, who holds the record of 1601 targets 
broken with a .22 rifle; Hardy, of Arizona, and Wallace Miller, of 
Austin, Tex., all representatives of the company. This exhibition 
was witnessed by a large crowd. Capt. Bartlett took the lead 
and performed many wonderful feats with .22 and .30-30 rifles, 
breaking pieces of brick, walnuts and other objects thrown in the 
air. Sighting in a mirror, standing back to the mark; holding 
rifle upside down, and at arms’ length over his head, using a 
mirror for sighting, etc. Capt. Hardy, who is especially expert 
with the revolver, broke 51 out of 58 targets thrown in the air, 
and allowed that if this was not a record he would make one. 
He also drew letters and figures on cards held by Mr. Carter, 
using the bullets from a .22 rifle as his pencil. His hardest feat 
was when he held the butt of the rifle on his breast, standing with 
back to the mark, walnuts placed on a box, then leaning over 
until his head touched the ground, he fired and broke them, the 
rifle being upside down. 

Wallace Miller is an expert in the use of a shotgun. He p‘aced 
gun on his right foot, threw two targets in the air, tossed up his 
gun with his foot, caught 1t and smashed both targets. He then 
held a target in each hand, grasping his gun also, tossed gun in 
the air, threw up the targets, caught the gun, and made dust of 
the targets. 

Messr:. Carter and Leach performed simi ar feats to the others, 
brcaking walnuts, balls, and hitting small iron washers thrown in 
the air, using a .22 rifle. It was unquestionably a fine exhibition 
of skill, and was warmly applauded. 

Shooting at the traps was continuous all day, the principal 
events being a match between teams of representatives from the 
Nerth, East, South and West, and two teams known as the “Has 
Peens” and ‘“‘Would Be’s.”” There was also an exciting match be- 
teen Charlie Grubb, of Pittsburg, and Geo. Benjamin, of New 
York, which was won by the former with the phenomenal score 
of 2 to 0. 

Maurice Kaufman staid in Cincinnati long enough to see the 
sun shine, and said he could go home to New Orleans happy after 
that strange event. 

Del Gross was squad hustler, and kept the boys on the move. 
The trap boys registered a kick, as they got no rest between 
squads. 

As is usually the case, genial Tom Kellcr was the life of the 
crowd, and kept every one in good humor. The scores follow: 

G King 
L H Ri 23 Leach 
preach a 
PE Ried... Keutman Would Bes. 
gall LH Ried. 
Myers Pichmond 


Parker 5 Osborne .. 
Lindsley . Porter 


Apgar 
See 


Keller, Sr.. 
Peters .... 
Coyle .. 
H King.. 
Keller, Jr 


coccsvepeogerevenene ht 


rt mee or ewy. pre ; 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Tue following scores were made in the Parker prize gun contest 
of Jan. 9 by members who were unable to be present that day 
on account of the weather: Pohlar (35) 66, 100; Pfeiffer (40) 62, 
100; Gambell (10) 91, 100; H. Sunderbruch (40) 55, 9%; Dick (22) 
73, 95; Davies (23) 70, 93; Grau (12) 86, 98. 

Jan. 16 was the first day for many weeks that the weather has 
allowed of comfortable shooting. The day was clear and warm, 
with a fairly strong wind, affecting the targets a little, and 
twenty-eight members took part in the last shoot of the cash prize 
series. R. Trimble was high gun with 44, Medico second with 
43, a little nearer to the gait he was shooting a while back; 
Gambell third with 39. 

Among those present was Jack, who has been a stranger to the 
grounds for many weeks. Captain also took a hand in the game 
once more. Ackley was on hand, and we hope, as the weather 
gets warmer and pleasant, that he will be one of the regulars again. 
Phil leaves the city on Jan. 18, and ‘he match with Mechanics- 
burg for the Phellis trophy is ‘indetinitely postponed on that 
account. This leaves the field open to other clubs. Where is 
Dayton, Troy, Springfield? One of them should take the cup. 

There was not much practice shooting done to-day, as it took 
nearly all the time until dark to finish the main event. The 
scores, distance handicap, follow: Bullerdick (16) 29, Ackley (16) 
23, Perin (16) 32, Hake (16) 20, Jack (15) 33, Medico (19) 43, 
Block (18) 27, Williams (17) 32, Ahlers (18) 32, Barker (18) 37, 
Jay Bee (16) 34, Don Minto (16) 36, C. Dreihs 38, Linn (16) 31, 
Underwood (16) 28, A. Sunderbruch (19) 35, R. Trimble (21) 44, 
Gambell (16) 39, Herman (16) 31, Norris (16) 29, Harig (16) 33, 
Faran (16) 35, Captain (16) 31, Miles (16) 36, Lampbert (16) 29, 
E. Trimble (16) 31, Osterfeld (16) 33, Boch (16) 22. 

Bonasa. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Jan. 14, at Taylor, Capt. Clif F. Gilstrap, of the Taylor Gun 
Club, scored, in open competition, 95 bluerocks and 10 live birds, 
quitting without a miss. He shot “Infallible.” 


At the Linden, Iowa, tournament, Jan. 6, high average was won 
by F. Campbell. Jan. 8, at the Baltimore tournament, J. M. 
Hawkins won high professional average, and Mr. L. S. German 
amateur average. The annual live-bird cup competition was won 
by L. H. Shaab. Each shot Winchester factory loaded shells. 
Messrs. Hawkins and Shaab used Winchester repeating shotguns. 


Penn Forest Brook Trout Co., Mauch Chunk, Pa., a firm which 
makes a specialty of brook trout for table and stocking purposes, 
hz* issued a beautiful calendar for 1904. It is in the form of a 
matted picture ready for framing. The picture, in colors, is. a 
reproduction of a painting by Albert Lache, and is entitled “Gee! 
A Whopper.” It portrays an angler in an ideal trout stream, with 
bent rod and taut line, holding a trout steadily with his right hand, 
while with his lett, he is gently using his landing net in the act of 
capturing; and on the angler’s face is that ben gn expression 
which ecnotes that success is assured, and that the day is pleasant. 
It will be sent free to applicants. 


; 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, 


Leaves New York daily, except Sunday, 12:40 noon, via P. R. R. 
and Southern Kailway. 


Is operated through from New York to St. Augustine, with the 
exception of onc Double Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car, 
which is operated to Aiken and Augusta, Ga. The train is com- 
osed of Pullman Compartment Cars, Drawing and Stateroom 

leeping Cars, Club, Library and Observation Cars and up-to- 
date exquisitely appointed Southern Railway dining car, with 
service equal to any high class hotel. 

Other Handsome Trains.—Two other first-class through trains, 
with elegantly appointed Pullman Sleeping Cars and up-to-date 
Dining Cars, speed between New_York, Washington and Florida, 
making travel on the Southern Railway a pleasure and delight. 
Thus it will be noted that three high-class trains are operated 
betwcen the East and Florida by the Southern Railway. 

Round-trip tourist tickets are on sale at reduced rates to all 
the principal resorts of Florida and the South, which will allow 
stop-overs en route, thus enabling passengers to make side trips 
to other resorts, if desired. For further information cail on or 
address New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway, Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Concerning the Proctor Playhouses, 


It is a noticeable fact that, during the investigations of the 
newly appoiased Fire Commissioner, none of the theatres con- 
trolled Mr. F. F. Proctor, (the Fifth Avenue, Twenty-th rd 
Street, Fifty-eighth Street or One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street) have been mentioned by him as requiring any additional 
precautions. ‘lhe “Proctor Plan” appeals particularly to matinee 
audiences of women and children, and this has made Mr. Proctor 
additionally cautious in pening, for any emergency. 

It is creditable that, although Mr. F. F, Proctor has, at 
various times, owned more theatres than any other manager in 
America, he has never, during the course of his career, suffered 
serious less from a fire. This is not due so much to luck on Mr. 
Proctor’s part, as to his appreciation of the possibility of con- 
flagration, and his extreme care in providing for such emergency. 
Mr. Proctor was one of the first managers to introduce the fire 
drill, and the equipment of the auditorium and stage with an 
ample supply of fire hose, and his system of late years has been 
developed and amplified until the Proctor houses stand to-day the 
safest theatres in the country. : 


Florida. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Tue first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jackson- 
ville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington by special train on Feb. 2 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in both directions 
while traveling on the special train, will be sold at the following 
rates: New York, $50; Trenton, $49; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Washington, $48; Pittsburg, $53, and at proportion- 
ate rates from other points. : B i 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to ticket 
agents, cr to Ceo, \. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station. Philadelphia. 


Postal Checks. 


Tue rapid extension of the rural free-delivery service increases 
the demand that the Government shall provide some easy, con- 
venient, and safe method for the transmission of small sums of 
money through the mails, and I urge upon Congress the import- 
ance of passing some law which will insure to our people this 
advantage at an early a date as possible. 

As the rural free-delivery service has been extended the number 
of letters carrying small amounts of currency has greatly increased. 
At. present there is no convenient method provided in the rural 
districts for making such remittances through the mails except 


im» currency or postage stamps, and wach, ag bening the 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s. 


JUST FACTS 


January 20, 1904.—The Sunny South Handicap at live birds, held at Brenham, Texas, was won by T. E. Hubby 
and Wm. H. Heer by straight scores against the best shots in the world. Mr. Heer also won the Handicap_at PEE 
This is one of the most important Souther Shoots. 





January 14, 1904.—The Grand Canadian Handicap at live birds was won by M. Mayhew, killing 19 out,of 20 birds. 


July «11, 1903.—The International Military Championship of the world, held at Bisley, England, was won ‘by the 
American Team by a record score. This was the greatest match of its kind ever held. 


April 18, 1903.—The Grand American Handicap at targets, held at Kansas City, Mo., was won by M. Diefenderfer, 
M. E. Hensler second ; scores, 94 and: 93 out of 100. 


EACH OF THE ABOVE WINNERS SHOT f 


AMMUNITION 


North, South, East, West—at home and abroad. 


“ALWAYS SUPREME.” iy ayaa 
Ghe UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO., e 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








FIRST IN RECORDS, FIRST IN SALES, FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF AMERICANS. 


Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” and “ Repeater” Smokeless Powder Shotgun Shells carried off: ** 
substantially all the honors at the trap in 1903, as is shown by “Sporting Life’s” Trap Shooting Review 
for the year. Gilbert, Crosby, Elliott, Spencer, Hirschy, Trimble, Hawkins, Faurote, Boa, and many 
others who helped make 1903 memorable in a shooting way, all used exclusively 


Cc I Shotgun Shells, 
The constanitly: i increasing. sales of Winchester Factory Laded “ Leader” and “ Repeater” Shells show 
that not only trap shooters, but disciples of the scatter gun generally throughout the country appreciate 
the superiority of the time-tried Wincaester brand. No shells are so universally popular and none deserve 


to be, for none possess such reliability, evenness of pattern and strong and regular shooting qualities.” 
This is attested to by the unapproached winnings made with them 


‘¢ IN 1900, 1901, 1902 AND 1903.- aggsaeh | 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Steam. Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, ete. 


| 


Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 599 Cortlandt. THE 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YAGHT BOILER: cove scace- otomtese Se aM Nad wm consce LOOK ™ne" YACHT 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 


Se 


Prince, 14ft., square stern model. Price $30, crated 
en cars,Salem. Norepairs. Always ready to use. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue free on application 


W. H. MULLINS, 216 Depot St., SALEM, OHIO. 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 


ARTHUR BINNEY, 


‘ormerly Stewart & Binnev. ) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “ Designer,’’ Boston. 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 


Naval Architect. 
VYaeht & Ship Broker. Marine insurance. 


(31 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office in charge of Eaps Jonnson, M. E., 
29 Breadway, New York City. 


Connected by Telephone. 


HOLLIS BURGESS, dick 


INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT POLICIES, 
YACHTS SURVEYED AND FITTED OUT. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 

131 State St., Room 222. Boston, Mass. 


American and Forei on and Sailing Yachts for 
a r. 

igni rtment in cha f Ni an L. S > 

Designing Depa: e noes ORMAN KENE 

Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, ““Burgess” Bosten. 

A 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “Esiges' New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS, 


Design 2rs of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specia _ is fast, able, comfortable 
t. 


cruisers and racing cra 


12 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Telepbone 8556-2 Main. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
A LS EL TL TT 


Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECIS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant VeSsels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


Ganoe Handling. 
The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations 
and Varieties, Practical Management 
and and Relative Facts. By C. 
Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. 
Cloth, 168 pages.» Price; $1.00. ~ 
POREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


American 
= Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art Magezine De Luxe 


--DEVOTED TO... 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND: DRAMA. 
‘Edited by CHARLES ‘de KAY. 


“The standard of the developing art of the 
comme is to be borne 7 C ublication 


by . 

Connoisseur."~-N. Y. WORLD. 

“ The editorship of this sumptuously ned 

is in the able and jae 

2 Charles de Kay; who —_2 introduction 
art ers.” —N.-Y. 

oo nucen MAIL AND 


Each copy of this illustrated magazine will 
» be a handsomely bound book, con- 
taining over one hundred pages. 


* > Specimen pages. sent to any address. 
AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 


4681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
will agree with us in 


or fis, . saying the, 
SPL aay ee nga ee aiuy 
ae rat ee ad 1903 Booklet and Price List No. 4 eft maa) oe 
z | High Grade Davit Boats, Paddling Canoes, BOILER 
St. Lawrence River Skiffs, Launches, etc. 
* / Whitestone Hollow Spar and Boat Co. Leela 


Se itil The Spaiding St.-Lawrence Boat 


with Yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. !. 


telephones: {42°B84. cane: vaciing xv. | DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 


GARDNER & COX 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ae 


ENGINEERS ano BROKERS | auitsers of fine Hunting Boats, 


Can Gasoli Launch and mil Sai 
junche: 
Ne. | BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5th. Conalonne. » 


ae 
Spat Derma aga’ meee o«) The Matthews Torpedo Launch, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
x Marine Insurance, Crews Supplied, Yachts Fitted Out. 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. Semio. 


Catalogue D. 
Manufacturersof AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘fo: 


Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. 


2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


WHITESTONE LANDING LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 


Factory at Reading Mass. 


DUCK BOAT. 


:|A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. “““™*iccr soar 


Hunting Launches, Cruising Launches, Automo- 


14 feet long, 86 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, | bile Launches, Finest Cabin Launches. Any 
$20.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter's book. 


a eo 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


power installed. Largest builders of hulls for 
gas engine manufacturers in this country. Let 
us mail you our catalog and Marine Guide, 

Place your orders now, and avoid delay later on. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO., 
BASCOM, OHIO, U.S.A. —— 


Canoe Cruising and Camping. 
by Bary D- Frazer, Illustrated, 95 pages, cloth. 


‘Lhis interesting little volume is a practical guide 


for the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time to 
The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one u 
roof, and where = can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. I| canoes, camping outfits, clothing, firearms and 
bui’c Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- | ammunition; fishing tackle, photo raphy, and in 
rices. t 
= > to this phase of outdoor li While the volume 
J. H. PERRINE, BARNEGAT, N. J. bes Soom written chiefly for the younger men, it 
that appeals to those who have had a wider ex- 
INE GLUE cant ie 
e Such a book as this should be in the library 
i i i the thi hich ain to it, It is one of the 
oS oe is nothing*tompared with the cost of doing the work over again. saensaaheatibas shoei ae aa the shelf along: 
part. 
FOREST AND STKEAM PUB. CQ 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # ww 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. %46 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, * scars with the ate Thomas Manning. 
Agent for LLOYD'S ANTI-CORROSIVE AND ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITIONS. 
115 BROADWAY, - od * ° - ° - NEW YORK CITY. 
CONSTRUCTION anv RIGGING. 
A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. 
177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
The author has taken two d for practical demonstration, : 
and the other a cruising cutter of 2. tneriian one of a centerboard w 
even 


make his canoe his home. With this in view, 

hours, has written briefly but attractively of 

teed.. Send your description and ask for p general of cruising, camping and all that pertains 

e. 

is yet full of practical information and suggestio: 

Do not be deceived by cheap fiffitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST of every man who is interested in outdoor life or 

JEFFREY’S -MARINE YACHT GLUE. eo ee, 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. YACHT BROKER. 
With two complete designs 

and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 
Both designs show fine little 


to the minutest APPEARANCE COUNTS 


for much in a canoe or rowboat, If it is 
finished with 


SPAR COATING 


the surface will preserve its luster and remait 
brilliant under s: vere weather conditions, It's 
a varnish that ones satisfaction, 
Write for Varnish let, 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


'45 Broadwav, New York. 
169 Market St. Chicage Iii. 





